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Notes of the Week 


As we—and all reasonable persons—imagined, 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain secured his majority 
against the White Paper rebels at 

Not the Party Conference—and in 
Fm j Birmingham, of all places. But he 


paid his price for it. For himself, 
after arguing stoutly for an open mind until the 
Select Committee had reported, he gave his per- 
sonal approval to all the so-called ‘* safeguards,” 
was notably rude to Lord Wolmer, and became 
obviously panic-stricken in the last five minutes of 
his speech. For the Government, he was driven 
to the dangerous expedient of making the amend- 
ment a vote of confidence. With what result? 
At Birmingham was assembled the same personnel 
as at the meeting of the Central Council, with an 
increase in its numbers. Yet the Government 
majority was sensibly decreased. And if any 
member of the Government is encouraged by this 
result of three months of undisturbed reflection in 
the constituencies—with the clap-trap vote of con- 
fidence thrown in—then encouragement must 
indeed be cheap and easy. 


Meanwhile Mr. Baldwin has surveyed the realm 


of international affairs, and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald might be in danger of 


The of Paving his nose put out of its 
particular joint. So the impor- 


tance of being Ernest takes 
the stage again. This Ernest is Mr. Ernest 
Stanford, vice-chairman (no less) of the Hor- 


sham Rural District Council. He has other 
claims to fame. He has twice as Labour 
candidate opposed Lord Winterton, member for 
the constituency. He remained faithful to Mr. 
MacDonald, who is so grateful for this mercy that 
it has been announced that the Prime Minister, 
‘in fulfilment of a long-standing promise,”’ will 
speak on Mr. Stanford’s behalf (Lord Winterton 
presumably in the chair) at a meeting to be held 
at the Imperial Cinema, Crawley, Sussex, on 
October 23. Sic itur ad astra. And perish the 
thought that such may be the only time and place 
at which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald could be sure 
of letting off his international steam without a 
severe heckling. This gratitude of Premiers to 
obscure adjutants is touching; this necessity of 
perorations is almost overwhelming. 


* 


What will happen on Monday in the autumnal 
sunshine of Geneva? Supposing, of course, that 
Germany has not climbed right 

Hedeing down on Saturday. It is determined 
that on Monday there shall be a 

Ditching show down. And so far, so good. 
But after the show down and face to face with an 
unrepentant, recalcitrant, intransigent and virile 
Germany? It looks very like 1914 all over again 
with a choice for us between a genuine alliance 
with France—which would make war impossible 
for as many years as sanity can foresee—and a 
hedging and ditching policy under which we 
should again be forced to jump in at the last 
moment, when most of the damage was well under 
way. If one could believe at all in Sir John 


Simon and the ‘‘ National ’’ Government, France 
So we shall 


would have it. But one can’t. 
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probably go hedging under cover of some slightly 
pacifist passages in a Hitler oration. 


Cricket will be an exciting game, (won’t it?) 
when all the rumours of its alteration by the 
M.C.C. in order to meet the wishes 


What of Australia have been proved true. 
a It will be just lovely to sit in an 


expensive seat at Lord’s while Mr. 
Bradman is at the wicket. We shall soon get used 
to the pneumatic flannels which he wears and the 
nickname of Don Michelin won’t last very long. 
But the prohibition of over-arm bowling is not 
likely to make the game quicker and the humour 
of the new fielding may soon pall. We shall all, 
of course (like the politely subservient M.C.C.) 
agree that the old practice of throwing in was 
opposed to the spirit, though not to the letter, of 
a friendly game. A cricket ball thus hurled from 
the deep field with all the force of a man’s strength 
was, obviously, a lethal weapon. It had been 
known to stun a batsman running between the 
wickets whom it hit (by accident, or, in the case 
of fanatical patriots, by design) and cases had been 
known in which the fieldsman broke his own arm 
in hurling it. But the substitution of lobbing the 
ball towards the wicket can hardly be swift, how- 
ever pretty the intricate manceuvres of backing up 

and relaying it. 

** 

Cricket indeed may be slow and even dull when 
thus humanized. But think of the general improve- 
ment in manners encouraged by the 
Arson, Rape, new rules against barracking 
‘signed by the M.C.C. and 
accepted (for matches in England) 
by Australia. No doubt there will be some foolish 
outcry when the first sentence of six months’ hard 
labour has been passed on a man who tittered when 
Mr. Bradman’s pneumatic chest protector 
burst with a loud report and the Times will be full 
of Laudatores temporis acti when the first Test 
Match is awarded to England on a foul because an 
ill-conditioned spectator from Sidney has 
ejaculated ‘‘ Tut-tut, Butterfingers’’ on Mr. 
Wyatt missing a catch in the slips. But we may 
anticipate a widely spread amclioration of rudeness 
and horseplay, both in public and in private, as 
the result of the example thus set and enforced. 
We may well ignore the Diehard obscurantists who 
seem to imagine that the M.C.C. have now made 
fools of themselves as corhpletely as the Australian 
Board of Control, that Sir John Simon must have 
replaced Lord Hailsham, that Mr. Jardine has been 
je#isoned just like Admiral Evans, and that Mr. 
Larwood—stern, nasty realist—has not been 
handed a square deal. Such intemperate persons 
ignore both the extreme political importance of 


what was once the game of cricket, and the Sacred 
march of Progress. 


We grow weary of the pundits of the medical 
profession (usually omne ignotum if not always 
pro magnifico), who preach the 
doctrine which best pays the 
doctors and make the lay flesh 
creep by statements designed for 
publicity. Consider, for instance, the latest scare 
that aspirin is, or may be, an addict’s drug and so 
should not be sold over the counter of a chemist. 
Are we to be driven to doctors and prescriptions 
whenever we have an ache or pain in head, tooth, 
and tummy, or, alternatively, to bear the ache 
without any attempt to relieve its inconvenience ? 
Rubbish. No one wants to make easy the sale of 
dangerous drugs. But our private lives are 
already regulated almost to public death; we are 
already deafened by the pontifical commonplaces 
of judges, coroners, and parsons ; we are cribbed, 
cabined, and confined from cradle to grave. Give 
us air, let us alone, stop preaching at us and the 
race may survive. Otherwise it will be overlaid, 
strangled, and suffocated. 


Shut 
Up! 


** 
* 

The proposal to erect a memorial to Walter B. 
Harris in Tangier should meet with general sup- 
port. There was a time when 
European visitors were rarities in 

Marrakesh, and as soon as the 

Maseese appeared every little boy in vo 
great square of the Djemaa-el-Fuaa would shout at 
them “‘ ’Arris,” “* ’Arris.”” They thought it im- 
possible that any stranger could have come to the 
Red City of the South, unless he was a friend of 
that remarkable man who was at the time engaged 
in converting half a dozen Moorish houses into a 
palace. During these operations he depended on 
a native cook, whose ‘“‘ batterie de cuisine,’’ con- 
sisting of a few pots and a pile of charcoal, looked 
ridiculously inadequate, though the results of his 
art were remarkable. A journey through Morocco 
with Harris was an education to those unversed in 
the ways of the East. The man who had been 
held to ransom by the brigand Raisuli and still 
remained his friend had a thousand anecdotes 
which illuminated the inner truth of Moroccan 
life. The Moors of Morocco had a strange 
destiny. They looked out upon the Western 
world far more intelligently than Western ob- 
servers imagined and, when at last Europe broke 
through upon them, they often met its civilisation 
upside down. Thus the Moors of the interior 
made acquaintance with the aeroplane before they 
knew anything of the wheel. The appearance of 
a cart in Mazajan, provided with wheels, caused 
the wildest excitement in the ’nineties of last 
century. 


Harris 


** 
* 


It is our way to protect our national monuments 
when the worst has befallen them, shutting 
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the stable door after beauty has 
». been driven out by the pitchfork of 
St. Paul's modern hideousness. Waterloo 
Bridge has been left for years to 
become more and more of an eyesore which would 
have tortured its builder. Our Parliament passes 
a Bill to jeopardise the oasis of the Adelphi with- 
out a qualm. It is good to know that the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s are taking steps to pro- 
tect the beauty of the Cathedral before it is too 
late and it is to be hoped that legal sanction will 
be given to the proposal made some time ago by 
Canon Alexander that a ‘‘ sacred zone ”’ should be 
established round the precincts, where all building 
and excavating should be strictly controlled. The 
glorious view of the Dome from the river should 
count as one of London’s most precious possessions 
and it is a Government Department, the Post 
Office, which has set the example of cutting off 
distant views of the Cathedral by the erection of a 
monstrous white lump of concrete. Excavations 
too are dangerous, because the stability of the 
Cathedral depends on the moisture of the sand and 
gravel bed which supports its shallow foundations. 

** 


Quite often at this time of the year one may 
observe an epidemic of minor food poisoning cases. 
At the present moment, quite a 


Twixt number of 1 laini 
people are complaining 
Aut that this or that dish at this or that 


restaurant has given them internal 
trouble. Is it that the change from Summer to 
Autumn does derange the mechanism of the body ? 
Or is it that in the interval between the seasons 
some microbes flourish to our discomfort which we 
erroneously attribute to something wrong with the 
lobster? Or is it perhaps that less care is taken 
with the keeping of food, when the heat has 
passed? Certainly ice is still something of a 
rarity in this country and the first days of Autumn 
have been remarkably warm. 
** 
* 

Controversy has arisen about the Henry VIII 
portrait of Castle Howard, attributed to Holbein. 
To judge from the reproductions, 
it does not compare favourably with 
the Warwick Castle picture, which 
is a magnificent piece of work. 
There appears to be a a certain flatness and lack 
of modelling about the portrait which has raised 
so much discussion in art circles. To the lay 
mind it is surprising that the arguments put 
forward deal less with the artistic merits of the 
picture than with the question of its right to be 
regarded as entirely Holbein’s work. The dispute 
concerning the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays 
may continue for ever, but it can never change the 
market value of a First Folio or, what is far more 
important, influence our admiration for Hamlet. 
With pictures, unhappily, the question of author- 


Matter of 
Art 


ship may blind the observer to the merits of the 
work of art. For, after all, if a picture really gives 
us the pleasure of beauty, the name of the painter 
is quite a minor matter, since that pleasure cannot 
be modified by any signature. 


The Blackburn Perth, the flying-boat armed 
with a 1}-pounder quick-firing gun, is not the first 
aeroplane to carry heavier arma- 
War ment than a machine gun. In 1917 
inti the French tried an aeroplane 
armed with a one-pounder gun. It 
was flown by Guynemer, who brought down one 
or two German aeroplanes with it. He was, how- 
ever, said to be the only pilot who had any success 
with it, and he himself preferred a machine gun. 
It was not long before he was brought down and 
killed. He said that firing shells from an aero- 
plane made air-fighting even less heroic: for 
Guynemer always insisted that there was nothing 
chivalrous or fine about it. ‘‘ 1 do my best to find 
a German pilot who hasn’t noticed me. Then I 
shoot him down, if I can, before he has seen me. 
There is nothing heroic about that.’’ The French 
‘“‘ as des as’’ was a modest man. 


** 


Why shop-lifting, the season for which is in 
full swing? Why not theft or petty larceny? 
Cattle-lifting in days of old was 

“Shop 2 very different thing from the de- 
Lifting” predation of young women in 
search of cheap finery. However, 

it is satisfactory to notice that the law is now 
recognising the thing for what it is, and acting 
accordingly. Most magistrates send the culprits 
to prison, except first offenders, most of whom are 
probably caught out for the first time. We hear 
less of irresistible impulses. There may be such 
impulses, in certain circumstances, which lead to 
the major crimes; but when young women haunt 
the stores armed with capacious bags but without 
any money, and try to get away with a dozen pairs 
of stockings, no. There may be such a disease as 
kleptomania, but, if so, its manifestations imply a 
purely temporary aberration or loss of reason. It 
is absurd to compare the young females continu- 
ally under observation of the detectives employed 
by the great stores with that unfortunate but 
eminent headmaster who spent part of his holidays 
wandering about grocers’ shops and slipping tins 
of sardines into his side pockets. The law is not 


always an ass. 


A very curious observation is recorded by Mr. 
Gilbert Coleridge. He asserts that he has doubled 
the efficient life of his razor-blades 


The — by always being careful to keep 
att them in the North and South 


direction. 
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This appears at first to be very improbable. One 
would like to think that Mr. Coleridge had been 
deceived. And yet, it is certainly not impossible. 
The cause of the blunting of knives is not fully 
understood. Obviously it is due in part to the 
wearing away of material; but also, probably, to a 
rearrangement of the microcrystals of which the 
meta! is composed. And it is just possible that 
the magnetic field of the earth might have some 
influence on this rearrangement and thus indirectly 
keep the razor sharp. Many people like to let their 
razors rest for a while, to regain their edge, and 
these two phenomena may have something in 
common. 


It will be extremely interesting to see whether 


Mr, Coleridge’s observation is ultimately 
confirmed. 
+s 


The battery explosion in L.26 is a normal risk 
which is accepted in all submarines. As many 
people know, a battery under 

Battery charge gives off hydrogen, and 
Explosions there is always a liability of ex- 
plosion should any naked light 

come into contact with the gas. To a very great 
extent, this danger is obviated in submarines by 
a special system of battery ventilation during 
charging. The case of L.26 is an unfortunate 
accident which everyone must deplore, but it 
hardly called for the extensive publicity it received 
in the Press. Luckily, it has not called forth the 
usual spate of stupid letters advocating abolition 
of the submarine, which, in spite of accidents, still 
remains one of our most valuable naval weapons. 


** 
_* 
The survival of the first class on District trains 


has a psychological interest. The number of 
those who avail themselves of this 


First possibility of avoiding a crush even 
mt set in the rush hours for a few pence 


is relatively small. The inspector 
who from time to time examines tickets collects 
quite a number of pennies from third class ticket 
holders, but it is rare that the first class carriages 
are really crowded. There is a convention that 
passengers standing in a first class are not liable 
to pay a supplement on third class tickets, and it 
is testimony to the honesty of the public that so 
many do stand, though the chance of their being 
observed by an inspector is small. First class 
tickets are obviously most in demand during the 
rush hours. At such times automatic ticket 
machines are also most popular, but there are no 
machines with first class tickets. Would it not he 
worth the while of ‘‘ London Transport ”’ to try 
one or two such machines at important stations? 


** 
* 


Dr. Herbert Ives, in a recent lecture, protested 
strongly (physicists always do) against the preva- 


lent idea that the three primary 
colours are red, yellow and blue. 
In reality, they are red, green and 
blue, and the artist’s primary pig- 
ments should therefore be the colours complemen- 
tary to these: Turquoise, crimson and yellow. 
Using only these three and white, an artist is able 
to produce any colour whatever, and thus he could 
greatly simplify his palette. Pictures painted in 
this way were exhibited. An interesting idea, this. 
What do artists think about it? 

** 

* 


Primary 
Colours 


The modern generation shows a pitiful lack of 
imagination and sense of the appropriate in the 
names that it gives to houses and 
rine ee streets. The ugly little villa in a 
: suburban row, masquerading as 
Palermo,”’ ‘‘ Niagara or may- 
be ‘‘ Belle Vue ’’ sends a shudder down the back- 
ground. For our streets we tend to choose the 
ugliest object in their neighbourhood—Gas 
Works, or Power Station—and no attempt is made 
to record the ancient names, which once belonged 
to the fields the jerry builder has disfigured. 
Field names are peculiarly interesting. What 
country-bred man has not known such mysterious 
titles as Furze’s, Mappit’s, Big White’s, Mole- 
catcher’s and the like, often concealing in their 
quaintness some precious bit of folklore or legend ? 
The English Place-Name Society deserves every 
encouragement in its task of collecting and record- 
ing place-names which contain so often an abstract 
of our history. The volume on Surrey which has 
just appeared shows how valuable its work is there : 
for there the urban poison has been hard at work 
blotting out the records of the past with such 
meaningless names as Laburnum Grove where 
never a laburnum was seen. 


* 
In 1622 King James the First granted certain 


fisheries in Ireland to one ffolliott, and there was 
a second grant to a relative in 


The Law's 1639. From that date till 1897— 
mS some 258 years—rent was paid 


regularly to the Crown, and in the 
latter year the rent was redeemed by payment of 
a capital sum. In 1925 certain persons claimed 
that the fishery was public property, and after 300 
years’ undisputed possession the owners had’ to 
go to law. The defence, broadly, was that the 
original grant in 1622. was null and void because 
it contravened Magna Charta! Here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish, and what a feast for the lawyers. 
The case has just reached the Judicial Committee 
of the House of Lords, and is proceeding thence 
towards His Majesty in Council. So mum’s the 


word, comment being certainly illegal and per- 
haps superfluous, beyond a hope that when it is 
all over there will be some salmon left for some- 
body to catch, 
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Why President Roosevelt Must Fail 


By Ignatius Phayre 


[‘‘ I tell you frankly that it is a new, untrodden 
path. But, with equal frankness, I say that unpre- 
cedented conditions call for the trial of new means 
of rescue.”—The President to his Congress.] 


T is a more daring Path at home than even 
Woodrow Wilson took abroad; and I fear 
that 1933-4 will show an even more violent 

revulsion of feeling on the Américan people’s part 
than was shown in 1919-20. How positive the 
luckless Wilson was—America’s historian as well 
as her President—that he had Parliament and 
people behind him ‘‘ overwhelmingly’?! It was 
an ambiguous word. His policy was repudiated, 
himself, indeed, ‘‘ overwhelmed,’’ and every plea 
blown awry when he strove to save himself! Is 
there any aspect of America’s history so curious 
as the inability of Presidents, from Washington 
and Lincoln down to Franklin Roosevelt himself, 
to foresee events or to interpret the will of the most 
mercurial and ungovernable of all the world’s 
peoples ? 

Rebellion flamed and furious anarchy reigned 
when the First President put a Federal tax upon 
whisky in 1794. Washington had to call out his 
Army once again to quell the uproar and violence 
that arose. To-day it is sought to dragoon a vast 
continent of many climates and every race. by 
means of ‘‘ coded ’’ wages and working hours. 

Employers who resist or evade the cast of a 
Federal! net throughout an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles are to be ruined: ‘‘ It will be a sentence of 
economic death,”’ is the verdict of ‘‘ Commissar "’ 
(General Hugh) Johnson, who administers the 
National Recovery Act, more suo, and in accord- 
ance with the grim ‘‘ Soviet”’ title already 
fastened on him in the Land of Liberty. On the 
other side we see an upsurge of Labour claims 
without parallel in America’s history. And in no 
land, surely, has the worker in factory and forge 
been so mercilessly exploited. 

But, apart from the Jeffersonian unrestraint 
which is so marked a trait, there is the question 
of money for Mr. Roosevelt’s expedition on this 
‘** Untrodden ”’ Path. I will name but two items : 
$3,300,000,000 for unproductive Public Works, 
and mortgage-guarantees upon derelict farms and 
small homes up to $4,000,000,000. These would 
be stupendous liabilities, even for what I may call 
the ‘* pre-Gamble ”’ (1928-9) America of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Mr. Roosevelt found his America ‘‘ dying by 
inches.”” And, after thanking his Congress for 
power to close 30,000 more or less hopeless Banks, 
the ‘‘ New Deal ’’-er read out a shocking report of 
his stocktaking. ‘* For three long years,’’ he said 
bluntly, ‘‘ the Federal Government has _ been 
on the road to bankruptcy. In the fiscal 
year 1931 the Deficit was $462,000,000. In 
1932 it was $2,472,000,000. In 1933 it will exceed 
$1,200,000,000. And in 1934, based upon Bills 


already passed and the Revenue in sight, it will 
probably exceed $1,000,000,000. Thus we shall 


have piled up an accumulated Deficit of 
$5,000,000,000! 

This, be it noted, without having paid the mon- 
strous *‘ bonus’’ which the War Veterans de- 
manded as they marched into Washington, there 
to set up defiant camps, almost on the Capitol 
steps. These men clamoured (and may do so 
again) for over £400,000,000; and powerful sup- 
port was forthcoming for them, both in the Senate 
and the Lower House: this was due to pressure 
from ‘‘ the folks back home,’’ who in many cases 
were as regionally distant from the Federal capital 
as is the Thames from the Sweet Waters of Asia! 

In all the world there is no more extravagant 
system of Government than that of the United 
States: this fact was glozed over in prosperous 
times; but to-day the vast Deficit was seen as a 
mortal wound in the body politic. 

“With the utmost seriousness’’—the new 
Explorer went on to say—‘‘ I must point out to 
the Congress the profound effect of this fact on 
our national economy. It has contributed to the 
recent collapse of our Banking structure. It has 
accentuated stagnation of our people’s economic 
life ; it has added to the ranks of the Unemployed. 
Our Government’s house is not in order; and, for 
many reasons, no effective action has been taken 
to restore it to order.”’ 

Here, surely, is a bleak prospect for those bold 
pioneers and blind guides on the ‘‘ Untrodden 
Path ’’ ? Bond issues can only add to the 
public debt. The enormous futility of Prohibi- 
tion looms now only as a dead loss in Excise 
Revenue. And spread over those lawless fourteen 
years, a sum, variously estimated at from 
$11,000,000,000 to $44,000,000,000, is known to 
have been diverted from State purposes into the 
pockets of bootleggers and criminal gangs. An 
all-‘‘ Wet ’’ America, however, is now expected to 
turn in about $2,000,000,000 a year towards the 
** War-funds ’’ of a continent’s recovery. 
So ends the ‘‘ Noble Experiment which was 
to fill America’s Banks with dollars that might 
have been spent in drink. But all Banks (even 
Savings Banks) were emptied for the “ Big 
Gamble ”’ which collapsed in the autumn of 1929, 
and left havoc in its wake which transcends even 
that of the Civil War, and the break-up of the 
Union in 18614. Over 12,000,000 adults are still 
out of work, with no regular dole, such as we 
have. States twice the size of England have cried 
aloud for Federal aid. 

Hence this new “‘ Revolution.’’ Mr. Roosevelt 
himself styles it: ‘‘ A supreme effort to stabilise 
for all time the many factors which make for the 
prosperity of the nation, and the preservation of 
American standards.’’ In other words, the 
Impossible is being hopefully essayed throughout 
an immensity equal to all Europe, from the Wick- 
low Hills to the Caucasus. Not in concert with 
the Old World is Prosperity ‘‘ to be stabilised for 
all time,’’ but in the New World only, and that 


385 
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by ordinance and decrees which are to fit all 
America’s civilisations: the black and the white, 
the industrial, agricultural, mining and many 
more. No wonder organised Labour rebels. The 
major trades modify or evade Mr. Roosevelt’s 
codes; deadlock reigns between the legions of 
Capital and Labour, with recurrent strikes more 
numerous than ever before. 


The New York Journal of Commerce roundly 
decries: ‘‘ The economic amateurishness of the 
half-baked plan to raise wages and limit the hours 
of work by exhortation.’’ A great, popular organ 
like the Herald-Tribune wonders why the Presi- 
dent cannot see that in favouring boycotts of rebels 
and evaders, ‘‘ he is unloosing a coercive force of 
the first magnitude, and one that may be no more 
reasonable than a lynching-party.”’ 


Everything is lacking for the success of so stu- 
pendous a scheme, one that runs directly counter 
to the rugged individualism of American tradition. 
There is no true ‘ national unity,’’ no trained 
Bureaucracy .to sustain and carry out so colossal 
an Experiment. And yet I must agree with Pro- 
fessor Rexford Tugwell, of Columbia University, 
who became the President’s chief Socialist ad- 
viser after Raymond Moley was sent back to the 
study of Crime. ‘‘ We are bound to try it,’’ Dr. 
Tugwell says, ‘‘ before it is too late. Otherwise 
we are surely committed to Revolution.”’ 


And it is against this upheaval that the authori- 
ties of every large city in the United States are 
to-day preparing with covert armaments of rifles, 
machine-guns, tanks and tear-gas bombs. America 
will indeed be ‘‘ in the news’’ when the snows 


are out, and zero temperatures reign in a vast con- 
tinent of eight wholly desperate regional ‘‘ Em- 
pires ’’ between the two oceans, and from British 
Columbia’s border clear down to the rice and 
sugar lands of the Mexican Gulfs. 

That one man—and he a mere ‘‘ up-State ’’ New 
Yorker, trained in the ‘‘ astute’? and tortuous 
Tammany school—should gaily essay the réle of 
Herakles, the healer of ills, in so complex and 
turbulent an immensity—here is the most reckless 
gamble of all in America’s singular story of a 
hundred and fifty years. 

In January next-the Two Houses of Congress 
meet, to call upon their Chief Executive to account 
for the omnipotent ‘‘ Tsatrdom’”’ they conferred 
upon him in the so-called ‘‘ Hundred Days ”’ of 
last shining and early summer. That will be a 
momentous session. 


And far abler men than Franklin Roosevelt are 
waiting to see their fears and doubts become disas- 
trous facts. Ogden Mills and Andrew Mellon— 
past Chancellors both—were aghast at the Infla- 
tion Bill which gave the President power at will 
to $3,000,000,000 of printing-press 
money ”’ into the currency. Senator David Reed, 
of Missouri, saw Mr. Roosevelt as: ‘“‘ A child 
playing with dynamite ’’! And the wisest of them 
all—old Carter Glass, of Virginia (who vainly pro- 
tested against the genesis of War Debts in 1919- 
20), left his sick bed to protest against the wilder 
aspects of the ‘‘ New Deal.”’ 


‘“ The rein is so loose ’’—that veteran declared 
—‘* that the Steed will never stop till he goes over 
the precipice, and kills his Rider at the bottom ”’! 


Law and Order—The Great Betrayal 


What the Handing Over of the Indian Police Will Mean 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


HE evidence given by the delegates of the 
European Association before the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee has now reached 

India. It indicates that the Association—tepre- 
senting less than twenty per cent. of the Britishers 
in India—would be ‘‘ quite satisfied ’’ to hand over 
control of Law and Order, with the police force, 
to the various Indian legislatures, provided that 
branch of the police which has to deal with 
Terrorist crime is reserved to the Governor-General 
in person. I have no hesjtation in saying that this 
statement misrepresents the British community in 
India as a whole. 


The police force in the various provinces is 
notoriously corrupt and inefficient. It has im- 
proved somewhat during the past few years as the 
result of strenuous efforts by the British Govern- 
ment, but its honesty and morale still leave a great 
deal to be desired. Let me add that in dealing with 
Terrorist crime the personnel of the C.I.D., 


whether Indian or European, has displayed a skill 
and courage deserving of the highest praise. 


Corruption in the Police Force 


But the common or garden policeman is a by- 
word. In himself he is no worse than the peasantry 
from whom he is recruited. But he is poorly paid, 
and sorely tempted. He finds it easy to extort 
money from the people whom he encounters in the 
course of duty, and inevitably he extorts it. To 
detect and run a criminal to earth is more difficult, 
and he frequently shirks the task. 

It is easier to arrest a perfectly innocent person, 
and build up a case against him by subornation. 

I was once told by a criminal lawyer of great 


experience in Bengal that the wrong person is 
punished in nearly 50 per cent. of convictions in 
India. Can you wonder that the police force is 
generally feared, distrusted and hated ? 

This is the service which the White Paper pro- 
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poses to place under the control of Indian 
Ministers, 99 of whom out of every 100 will 
be openly or secretly hostile to the British element. 
It is not difficult to predict the consequences. 
Hitherto the British resident in India has been 
largely immune from the trouble, annoyance, 
injury and danger arising from false accusations 
based on perjured evidence. He has been pro- 
tected by the prestige of the British name, and by 
the knowledge that in the last resort a_ British 
official may be called upon to review the case. 


The British will be ‘For It’ 


With the handing over of the police to an Indian 
Minister responsible to the legislature, the British 
resident in India will be ‘‘ for it’’ with a ven- 
geance. The fact that he has ceased to be a repre- 
sentative of the ruling race will in itself be an 
inducement to bait him. 

As Macaulay pointed out a century ago, if you 
go down in India, the instinct of every bystander 
is to kick you. ‘‘ An Indian Government has only 
to let it be understood that it wishes a particular 
man to be ruined ; and in twenty-four hours it will 
be furnished with grave charges, supported by de- 
positions so full and circumstantial that any person 
unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity would regard 
them as decisive.’’ As a matter of principle, the 
Englishman resident in India may expect to be 
persecuted by every means known to a_ highly 
subtle and litigious people the moment he is re- 
duced to a state of helplessness, and for no other 
reason than that he has been so reduced. 

Coming events cast their shadows before. <A 
year ago a very dear friend of mine, an English- 
man, was brutally murdered at night in a lonely 
bungalow not half a dozen miles from Calcutta. 
The crime was not political in the strict sense, but 
it was at least partly due to the increasing cheap- 
ness of European life in India, the result of weak 


government, and the shameless pandering to 
sedition and lawlessness which went on under the 
Irwin régime. 


Confession—and A cquittal 


A workman of the dead man gave himself up 
to the police and confessed to having plotted the 
crime with half a dozen other men, who were duly 
arrested. The case was in the hands of an Indian 
police officer, and was tried by an Indian magis- 
trate. All the accused were acquitted and re- 
leased. I cast no reflection upon either magistrate 
or policeman. The fact remains that an English- 
man was done foully to death a year ago, within 
six miles of Government House, and that no one 
has yet been punished for the crime. 

If these things can happen in the green tree, 
what may we not look for in the dry? Is Euro- 
pean life likely to be any safer when in any given 
province we have an Indian Minister in charge of 
the police? The suggestion is fantastic to anyone _ 
who lives in India. Even should the Minister 
desire to protect British residents, as in some cases 
he might, he would not dare to do so in face 
of the storm which any tendency in this direction 
would certainly arouse. 

The Governor, should he be appealed to, would 
be equally helpless for a diametrically opposite 
reason. As an Englishman, he would be vulner- 
able to accusations of racial favouritism. He would 
require to be very strong-minded to disregard these 
on every one of the hundreds of occasions on 
which his intervention might easily be invoked 
to save the lives and liberties of his harassed 
countrymen and countrywomen. 

Given a hostile Minister and a corrupt and sub- 
servient police, it would obviously be an easy task 
to make the lives of British residents unbearable. 
Yet this is the prospect with which the European 
Association professes to be ‘‘ quite satisfied ’’! 


Those Highlarid Games 


By George Blake 


HE Scottish Season is over. A few inveterates 
are left to stalk the stag or gaff the salmon, 
but those who came up on the Twelfth (as 

if the interest of Scotland began to exercise itself 
at a given zero hour) have gone South again and 
are now, no doubt, preparing for the Little Season. 
Those who entertained them, whether as gillies, 
tossers of the cabar, pipers, or Highland dancers, 
have got back into the comfort of trousers again 
and have returned to their real work as crofters, 
fishermen, or policemen in Lowland cities. 

We Scots must be permitted a smile, a somewhat 
wry smile bien entendu, at what passes among the 
innocent English as the Real Thing. One does 
not need to be a perfervid Nationalist to say as 
much. It is true that the reservation of a huge 
proportion of the acreage of our country for purely 
sporting purposes has all sorts of political implica- 
tions. A Scot is not a Bolshie because he says 
that he would rather see crofters, or sheep, or even 


growing trees on hundreds of square miles that 
were cleared of such things so that the native land- 
lord might draw fat rents from rich men with 
sporting proclivities. The Scot himself was very 
much at fault in the matter, and there is no need 
for bitterness about an economic process that was 
prolonged and much more complex than our land- 
reformers would have us believe. But when we see 
and hear our land recognised (even boosted in 
certain Press circles) as the home of Highland 
Games, of Gatherings of the Clansmen, we laugh 
aloud—or cry: all according to temperament. 

I have all my life been curious as to the 
historicity of Highland Games. There are 


moments when one suspects that a C. B. Cochran 
of the North must have flourished in the mid- 
nineteenth century to mobilise the Highland 
peasant as a public entertainer; to remind him 
that his forefathers played the pipes, threw the 
hammer, and tossed the cabar; and that there was 
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money to be made out of performing these acts 
before Sassenach strangers. For it is very 
important to realise that this Games business is 
almost entirely artificial, that it is relatively 
modern, and that there is about it all a vast deal 
of hocus-pocus and inverted snobbery. 

Any careful student of a typical programme will 
observe at once that the events at the averaze 
meeting are classified under two headings: Open 
and Confined. Of these the only genuine events 
(that is, Contests having a bearing on the life of 
the district) are those of the Confined order. They 
do provide the local peasantry with an outlet for 
their natural rivalries and skills; and to that extent 
the Highland Gathering, however artificial in 
other respects, satisfies native needs. But the 
careful student will also observe that the Open 
events are far more numerous than the Confined, 
and, if he happens to attend Gatherings at different 
centres, that the names of the entrants for these 
trials vary very little from place to place. 

The fact is that the Highland Gatherings are 
the happy hunting-grounds of the most blatant 


professionalism and have about as many real roots__ 
in Highland life as cider-making. The putting of 


the shot, the tossing of the cabar—these may be 
aboriginal pastimes; but they are in their modern 
form deliberate revivals and are practised almost 
entirely by gentlemen who would faint with 
horror at the thought of living through a northern 
winter on a croft. The vogue of the Games, how- 
ever it started, has produced a breed of peripatetic 
Samsons. They may be policemen in Lowland 
towns with a remarkable faculty for securing leave 
of absence; they may have no resources but their 
strength and skill. That is just their summer em- 
ployment, travelling hastily from fixture to fixture ; 
grappling day after day with familiar opponents; 
on Tuesday the lusty clansmen of Achnadrochit, 
on Wednesday the patriot of Druimnashiel. 
Hardly a word of Gaelic among the lot of them; 


old hands ready to let the honours go round accord- 
ing to arrangement. And the illustrated weeklies 
seem to take them seriously as ingenuous 
exponents of ancient sports! 


There is perhaps more genuine competition 
among the pipers; but again the list of contestants 
does not vary much from place to place, most of 
the best-known being from the Scots regiments and 
ready to go on the seasonal pot-hunt with the— 
rest. But the professionalism that is rampant in 
these fashionable meetings takes its most absurd, 
its most comic, form among the dainty little 
dancers of dances that were once indigenous to the 
Highlands. For these infants are, almost without 
exception, pure Lowlanders, trained like canaries 
or whippets to collect those rows of shining medals 
and ten-shilling prizes from early vouth. Glasgow, 
Paisley, Greenock, Hamilton—all the industrial 
centres produce them by the dozen. They chatter 
to each other in the broadest dialects of Clydeside. 
The judges, as inveterate as the competitors, know 
every one of them by headmark and, to a decimal 
point, the capacities of each. 


So the gang tours the country in the season; 
and these are the Gallant Clansmen of the legend, 
for which, one fancies, the late Queen Victoria was 
largely responsible. Is it to be wondered at that 
the native gasps to think that the innocent English 
(for not much else could be expected of Americans 
and Jews) can possibly be taken in by the bogus 
pageantry? Perhaps they are not taken in. 
Perhaps there are professional spectators as well 
as professional performers. 


The social deception is not in itself a matter for 
loss of temper. What does it matter if people are 
harmlessly amused? But the vogue of the High- 
land Gathering i is a symbol; and one does not feel 
that it will last very much longer now that Scot- 
land is bent on getting down to the realities of its 
position in the new economic world. 


Dreams and Death 


By H. Warner Allen 


N an article published last week under the title 
of ** Counterfeit Death,’’ C.G.C.T. raises the 
question how far the break in consciousness 

caused by an anaesthetic can be compared with 
sleep and death. The surest answer would seem 
to be given by an analysis of sleep and dreams. 
When we begin to fall asleep, we are often aware 
of a series of pictures clearcut in outline and 
brilliant in colour—the hypnagogic images. Many 
people claim that these. images can be directly 
referred to recent waking experiences. Personally 
I find that while it is relatively easy to refer 
dreams to past events and perhaps also to future 
events, it is almost impossible to discover a source 
for these preliminary images. They can easily be 
checked ; for it needs only a slight effort of will to 
awake from the half-slumber in which they appear 
and a brief description of the image can be written 
down for consideration next day. My own impres- 


sion is that on the threshold of sleep I must some- 
how be aware of an experience other than my own. 

Dreams of all kinds are nearly always the most 
slippery material for the memory. There is a 
barrier to our knowledge of the world in which 
they have their being and even when they have 
been written down, they will fade out of the mind 
almost at once. 

In the next advance into the country of sleep, 
we are still in the region of visual images. There 
is a certain activity of the physical brain and 
dreams appear to us, sometimes flickering and 
distorted, sometimes not, in forms that do not clash 
with those of our world of three dimensions—or 
rather four dimensions since time must be included. 
Here we seem to be dealing with memory traces in 
the brain which are worked up and combined in a 
most complicated manner. For the purpose of our 
enquiry, the Freudian theory of dreams is without 
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importance. The psycho-analyst is concerned with 
the way in which dreams are constructed and their 
symbolic meaning. Our business is with the stuff 
that dreams are made of and the world in which 
they are made. 

The next stage in slumber is what is usually 
regarded as the unconsciousness of deep sleep. In 
my opinion this condition and the apparent 
nothingness of anaesthesia only differ because in 
the latter case what we call waking has been for- 
bidden by material means. It would seem almost 
to follow that when the brain has ceased from its 
activities for ever the same condition must 
prevail. 

Many people who sleep deeply say that they 
never dream and are convinced that they pass their 
nights in complete unconsciousness. I have 
always been doubtful about this conviction and my 
doubts have been confirmed by certain personal 
experiences. Occasionally, very occasionally, a 
vision—a dream of a different order from those of 
which we have spoken—has broken its way into my 
waking memories from the very deepest sleep. 
The essence of such dreams is that they do not fit 
our world. They need interpreting. There is 
something wrong dimensionally from our point of 
view. They can only be represented by virtue of 
certain laws of perspective, such as those used by 
the painter when he expresses a solid model in the 
two dimensions of his canvas. These laws are far 
more difficult than those known to the artist, and it 
is probable that only dreams regarded by the ob- 
server as of great importance ever find their way 
into our world. 

I have used the word “‘ observer.’"’ The modern 
analysis of the “ self ’’ is to me incomprehensible 
when it tries to reduce consciousness to a mere 
process of feeling or thinking. Even to a child, 
the essence of the self is not feeling or thinking, 
but our awareness that we are feeling and think- 
ing. It is nothing that we think and see: a calcu- 
lating machine or a photographic plate can do as 
much. It is essential that we are aware of our 
thinking and seeing. There is, as it were, an ob- 
server outside the scheme of things with his 
‘attention focussed on our brain states, and that 
observer is the heart of the self. 

Many more experiences than could be told here 
have persuaded me that the observer never sleeps. 
The consciousness is there in the deepest slumber, 
but it is only in rare emergencies that it is re- 
flected back to the physical brain in a different 
form. 

I had reached this stage in my search for the 
significance of dreams when I came across 
Dunne’s ‘‘ Experiment with Time.’’ It explained 
to me at once the point that had been troubling 
me—where was this elusive observer who was 
always with me—was always I—and yet always 
out of reach? . His explanation was more simple 
than it sounded. The observer is, was and always 
will be in another dimension of time. 

The argument is, I think, incontrovertible, if 
time is a dimension as our modern scientists assure 
us. We are prone to think of the universe flash- 
ing up perpetually between the non-existence of 
the past and the potential nothingness of the 
future. If time is a dimension, it only differs 


— 


from the dimensions of space, because by the law 
of our being we must travel through it in a certain 
way. That is to say that past, present and future, 
though we can only observe the present, exist all 
the time, just as the people and_ places 
which we have known, let us say in Hampshire, 
continue to exist when we are in London. In 
fact, past, present and future are all present from 
some point of view. 


We live like people in a railway carriage, 
measuring our time by the events through which 
we pass, just as we might count telegraph poles 
in a journey. The present is what we can see 
from the carriage windows. The past and future 
are concealed from us. All those telegraph poles 
which to the traveller come one after the other 
exist simultaneously for an observer outside the 
train. The observer in the self is always outside 
that train which is our world, and in sleep and 
death he merely withdraws his attention from 
what is happening in the railway carriage. His 
attention can travel over past, present and future 
just as we can wander through space. 


I fear that all I have written is upside down. 
The reason why I believe in what Dunne calls the 
ultimate observer comes last instead of at the be- 
ginning. Every mystic since the beginnings of 
religion has been able to reach that secret country 
which is the home of the observer, and from that 
country they all bring back the same good tidings. 
In that time beyond our time, where a thousand 
years are but as a watch that is passed in the 
night, Dante gazed upon the beatific vision to 
which Beatrice opened his eyes, and from that land 
every great artist has brought back comfort for 
those whose eyes are turned downwards to the 
earth at their feet. Some of us have seen that 
golden beauty and know that the universe ‘‘ Dove 
si puote, cid che si vuole,’’ where will and accom- 
plishment are the same, is the universe of love. 
‘* Life like a dome of many-coloured glass stains 
the white radiance of Eternity,’ but even in 
sleep that many-coloured dome fades into nothing- 
ness, and so, when death shatters it to pieces, we 
know that we shall pass into a world of light. 


Horas Non Numero 


Unhappy little garden in your soil 

The peas grow sweet the roses scent the air 
And Nature offers for our happy toil 

All that is proud and honest, good and fair. 


Unhappy little garden, it is sham 
Beauty of bloom or loveliness of face, 

Sham is the outward sign, and still more sham 
The inward and the spiritual grace. 


Unhappy little garden, I have been 
A most unhappy — in all your joy; 
And now, this ending, I the man have seen 
How meagre were the sorrows of the boy. 


Unhappy little garden, lay your curse 
On all who dare confront an evil spell, 

And to their breaking hearts alone rehearse 
The tragic follies that they dare not tell. 


C.H, 
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Sunshine or Shadow 
By Guy C. Pollock 


with the rain overnight and what is left 

’ of the stubbles lie gilded to the eye and 

the bronze be burnished on the beeches and the 

oaks show sere and yellow in the wrath to come? 

Will the day be one of those perfect examples of 

an English Autumn with a bite in the air to give 

one appetite and remind one always that, for all 
our grievances, God is very good? 

Or will rain fall upon us all, just or unjust ? 
Will the day open in a damp mist which later turns 
to drizzle, with the sheets of rain sweeping up to 
overtake the drizzle? Will everything be moist and 
horrid, and the whole affair a perfect example of 
that Autumn day in England which creates the 
vile suspicion that God is not so good? 

We shall see. As some of you may read these 
lines, we are seeing... . 


Ws the sun shine? Will the roots glisten 


* * * * 


Of course if the sun shines | know quite well 
what will happen. We begin with the copse, 
which is a slightly elongated affair wandering 
unevenly on each side of the railway line and 
ending in young stuff beginning again to grow 
thick on the gound. It should harbour several or 
more pheasants. There indeed, within two yards 
of the main road, sat the cherished hen who took 
away a healthy brood of fourteen in the early days 
ct May. I hope that all fourteen of them may sail 
over my head for they must, unless they are dead, 
be fine strong birds. At all events we shall start 
with the copse so that the sun-kissed guns may 
win confidence and merit for what is to follow. 
There is nothing like knocking over some easy 
pheasants to insure the death of driven partridges. 
Then, having gathered the slain, we shall run 
down the road in the cars, turn up the little hill, 
and find our sticks in the meadow with the railway 
line before us and the strip of common behind. 

Being an optimist I can see myself—by a slight 
manipulation of the box from which we draw the 
numbers—as the left-hand gun. There I sit on 
my shooting-stick with Judy at my side—or 
round about my side—and I can watch the whole 
proceedings. I can see the beaters walking the 
stubble and the plough into the roots, I can see the 
line reform itself at the far end of the big root 
field and advance, a kind of creeping barrage, to- 
wards the railway line. I have seen the right- 
hand gun kill a sudden pheasant swinging up off 
the stubble and I hear the whistle from Morgan in 
the middle. There they go, flying low over the 
roots, gathering pace with every wing-beat, 
swooping up to cross the line, screaming and 
shrieking over the hedge, tearing on between; 
number three and number four. A grand fellow 
number three. He took a bird in front and 
dropped it over his shoulder and his second 
pitched just over the hedge on the edge of the 
common. And blast number four for a poltroon, 
a numbskull, a nitwit! What has the poor boob 
done? He looked wildly at the approaching 


birds, put up a wavering gun, took it down again, 
turned round and fired two despairing barrels at 
their flying tails. God knows he never deserved 
the bird he fluked far out on the common. 

And while | rehearse to myself the brilliant, 
bitter, cynical observations which I shall make to 
number four (who happens to be my dearest friend) 
I am sensible of two crashes quite close to my ear 
and startled by two thuds behind my _ back. 
Number five has been unexpectedly and effectively 
in action and Sir John looks at me in a way which 
Judy very properly resents. I cannot help 
wondering whether by some horrid chance I ought 
to have been in action too... Another whistle 
and here they come again straight for my head... . 
Bang! Damn! Another barrel and, by the power- 
ful grace of Heaven, a wretched partridge towers 
in the sky, fighting to prevent the blood from 
swamping both his lungs. Savage that I am to 
feel this sudden glow because one innocent bird 
has come to his destined end—an end, I remind 
myself, to which we all must come. I must be 
getting old. I am getting old. I have unquestion- 
ably got old. But not so old that the sunshine and 
the earth and the sky, and game birds flying 
between the earth and the sky, and us shooting 
at them cannot give me a thrill as keen and fierce 
as any which these same things gave me when I 


was only eighteen. 
* * + * 


Then I know what wili happen again. There 
will be the search for number five’s runner. And, 
when every dog has failed, I shall bring Judy 
along with an apparent carelessness and say ‘* Hi 
Lost little girl’? and down will go hér nose and 
her stump will go furiously round in circles and 
she will take the line down the hedge, through the 
hedge, across the common until I suddenly see 
her pause and a partridge flutters feebly off the 
ground and she jumps at it, catches it, and gallops 
back to put it in my hand without a feather touched. 
And then I bend down and pat her on the shoulder 
so that all men may see. And, while they can’t 
see, bury my head in her long ear and kiss the 
back of her head and say “ Judy.’’ And then Sir 
John comes up and says ‘‘ That’s a good dog of 
your’s.’’ And I say ‘‘ Not so bad sometimes.” 
And we go on again. And it is a jolly day. 

Anyhow, I think we get eight brace from that 
drive and seven brace from the next; and we had 
fifteen pheasants from the copse and four more 
have been killed since, and three hares have been 
accounted for, and the numbskull killed one of 
the impossibly high pigeons for which he is 
famous, and we go into lunch at the farm—six 
men who have deserved well of their country. 

* * * * 


And supposing it is the other sort of day and 
the rain falls and the birds go wrong and we can’t 
shoot and Judy is as wild as a hawk and the lunch 
is bad and the beer is flat and the wine is corked— 
we will suppose no such thing at all. 
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STORY 


Face and Fortune 


By Germaine Beaumont 


S he stood in the Metro Station buying 
his ticket, Raymond Chartrain saw by the 
clock thathe hadtimetospare. Even allow- 

ing for anything in the nature of traffic delays, he 
would still arrive at his uncle’s too early, and the 
old man, who always kept him waiting and appar- 
ently derived a perverted kind of pleasure from 
it, would keep him waiting longer than usual ; and 
while he waited his courage would gradually ooze 
away, he would forget one by one the arguments 
he had carefully prepared for the occasion, and he 
would find himself once again in a state of 
anguished inferiority before a dominant per- 
sonality who would impose whims and caprices 
upon him at will. 

** And it serves me right,’’ he thought. “‘ I’m 
a failure. I don’t know how to do any good at 
anything. I worked hard when I was younger 
and qualified myself better than most people to 
take whatever opportunities might come my way ; 
and yet all my contemporaries leave me behind 
while I watch them get the best jobs. I’m still a 
clerk, while most of them are already employers ; 
and they know less than I know. Even Estelle 
is beginning to notice it. I can tell in a number 
of ways. A man can always see when his wife 
is losing her confidence in him—if he’ll let .him- 
self see. If things go on as they are, one of these 
days she’ll tell me so, and we’ll probably have a 
quarrel and part. And that would decide it, as 
far as I’m concerned: I’d have no incentive left 
to do anything then, except to commit suicide. 
And I think I would do it. To realise that so far 
I’ve made a failure of my career through sheer 
lack of initiative is bad enough; to be forced to 
add to that the public failure of my private life 
would be past all bearing. The last chance now 
is that Uncle Claude will finance me. With all 
his money he could advance the few thousand 
francs I want without even noticing it; but for me 
it might come to something. I could start this 
business on my own. No one seems to have 
dropped to the possibilities of it. I believe it 
would lead to something big. I believe I could. 
. . - But what’s the use? It’s a failure before 
I’ve begun. He won’t do it. He'll pooh-pooh 
the whole affair and go off to his house in the 
country to prevent me from bothering him, and I 
shan’t have the courage to broach the subject to 
him again. And that, I suppose, will be the end 
of it. So much the worse. Or so much the better. 
I’m a failure all round, and that’s all there is to 
be said about it.’’ 

These ruminations had brought him to the plat- 
form. In another moment he might have entered 
a train; but the doors slammed in his face and the 
train moved off just as he approached it, and he 
regarded this as an eloquent and confirmatory 
symbol of the conclusion he had just arrived at. 
He watched the train disappear, found himself 
left alone on the platform, and went and sat down 
on a seat beside a newspaper abandoned by a 
departed traveller. 


Mechanically he picked up the paper. On the 
front page were topical photographs. Without 
interest, he let his eye pass over them. Instantly 
it became fixed, for prominent on the page was a 
photograph of himself. 

** What on earth. . . 
in astonishment. 

He read the name beneath the photograph, and 
smiled. It was not a photograph of himself. Of 
course not. The name beneath it was Cornelius 
B. Fordson. 


** Fordson, the famous petrol king,’’ murmured 
Chartrain. ‘‘ Good heavens, we’re alike as two 
peas! I’m his double to the life! ”’ 

It was indeed one of those cases, generally re- 
garded as legendary, of a remarkable resemblance. 
Fordson and Chartrain both had the same large 
unruffled brow topped by the same dark hair, the 
same arched eyebrows over the same direct eyes, 
the same hollow cheeks, the same thoughtful and 
reserved mouth, the same imperceptible cleft in 
the chin. But Fordson’s face seemed to Chartrain 
to reflect the serenity of a man who was intelli- 
gently aware of his capacities and was using them 
to the full. 

** Fordson. 
to himself. 


And he began to read the paragraph which 
announced the coming of Fordson to Paris, his 
reception by the Government, and the attention 
and interest which were everywhere given him. 
This was followed by the customary few lines of 
compressed biography recalling the great man’s 
career. Born in a Chicago tenement and brought 
up by charity, he had been a street-arab, a news- 
paper boy, a ’bus cleaner, and a stowaway. Then, 
little by little, slowly, determinedly, he had begun 
to educate himself. He had persevered in his 
studies in circumstances of acute poverty and dis- 
comfort. As if fortune had been a brazen door 
barring his progress, he had unsparingly set 
himself, in the face of enormous difficulties, to 
force it to give way; and, little by little, slowly, 
sullenly, avariciously, the door had yielded; until 
the day came when it turned on its hinges and 
Fordson passed from obscurity to fame, from 
poverty to wealth. 

A train passed without Chartrain noticing it. 
He was immersed in Fordson: or, to be more pre- 
cise, in an individual whose face bore an exact 
resemblance to Fordson’s, but whose career was 
exactly diametrical. 

But, he pondered, if their faces were so astonish- 
ingly alike, perhaps they had other likenesses of a 
profounder kind, impulses that were analogous. 
It was not possible, surely that two people could 
bear such a close outward resemblance to each 


?”’ he said, and sat up 


So that’s Fordson, is it? ’’ he said 


other unless they shared qualities of nature and 
disposition. And, preoccupied with this question 
and its implications, he walked with his usual dis- 
spirited air towards a third-class carriage on his 
way to beg for a miserable subsidy at the very 
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moment when Fordson himself was being driven 
ceremoniously to the Elysee in a limousine. 

We're exactly alike. Exactly alike,”’ 
repeating itself in Chartrain’s mind. : 

As he entered the train, and found himself again 
amongst people actively concerned with their own 
affairs, the metamorphosis occurred. 

He suddenly straightened his stooping shoul- 
ders, resettled his old overcoat, raised his chin, 
trod vigorously on the toes of a man who tried to 
push him out of the way to reach a first-class com- 
partment, sat among his fellow-passengers with an 
impressive air of assurance, and was made way 
for by several people who carelessly jostled him at 
the door as he got out. 

He walked firmly to his uncle’s mansion, rang 
authoritatively, and, cutting short the. patronising 
greeting of the manservant who opened the door, 
directed curtly that his arrival should be 
announced without delay. 

The old man, parchment-skinned and devoid of 
all amenity as far as his nephew was concerned, 
awaited him sourly. 

“** My dear Raymond,”’ he announced in his 
rasping voice, ‘‘ I expected you at twelve o’clock. 
It is now a quarter past. I dislike to be kept 
waiting.” 

“* So do I,’’ replied Chartrain sharply. ‘‘ If ! 
had arrived punctually it would have been your 
good pleasure to have kept me waiting. I have 
not accustomed myself to that. I think we shall 
understand each other better, my dear uncle, if 
you will realise that you are not taking the trouble 
to observe me very carefully. That is a great 
mistake in matters of business. I have come here 
to propose something which will be very much to 
your advantage. If you think I am merely the 
sort of person who is to be dangled on the end of 
a string, then the sooner we cease to waste each 


kept 


other’s time the better. Time, to me, is of value 
at present; and what I am about to undertake re- 
quires to be discussed with someone who is capable 
of appreciating at once whether | know what I am 
talking about.” 

He had never been so sure of himself or so 
entirely at his ease; and he was inwardly amused 
for a moment to remember how his own uncer- 
tainty had always made him the aimless instru- 
ment of other people. Now, instead of nervously 
soliciting fifty thousand francs, he was going to 
ask confidently for ten times that sum. And he 
knew that he would get it. 

The effect on the old man was immediate. 

‘** My dear boy,”’ he said, with interest, ‘‘ now 
that you mention it, I have not observed you very 
closely for some five years or so; and, although 
your manner of calling my attention to the fact 
does not appear to me as precisely the flower of 
politeness, I confess I don’t dislike it. The truth 
is, if you will allow me to say so without offence, 
that I had come to regard you as something of a 
nobody. You begin to make me think that I have 
been too hasty. You will lunch with me, will you 
not? Or perhaps your wife is waiting for you? ”’ 

must wait,’’ said Chartrain drily. 
** Business first.’ 

The business went without a hitch. It resulted 
in the immediate formation of a venture which 
opened the way to such immediate prospects that 
for the next few days Chartrain had no time to 
give to newspapers. If he had read them the 
next morning he might have seen a correction 
announcing that for the photograph of the great 
Fordson there had been published, by mistake, 
the photograph of an obscure clerk who, by reason 
of the failure ot his business and domestic affairs, 
bad committed suicide in a room in a nondescript 
hotel. 


SERIAL 
The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. The present instalment discusses how the Conservative Government returned in 1924 
dealt with the main problems it was called upon to face. 


1. The Campbell Case 

Although the Conservatives had themselves 
brought a vote of censure against the ‘‘ Labour ’’ 
Party for dropping the prosecution of Campbell, 
and had agreed with the Liberals to appoint a 
Select Committee to investigate the case, they 
apparently decided that it would ‘‘ not be cricket ”’ 
to pursue the question now that they had the 
upper hand. Accordingly the whole matter was 
dropped, and Campbell was allowed to continue 
his activities until his arrest on other charges in 
October, 1925. 
2. Revolutionary Agitation 

In accordance with the same cricket spirit, the 
leaders of the Conservative Party decided that no 
Strong measures were to be taken against Com- 


munism. The huge Conservative vote had prac- 
tically constituted a mandate to the Government 
to put down Bolshevism with an iron hand, and 
nothing, it seems, would have been easier than 
to announce at this crisis: ‘‘ We are determined 
to make an end of the revolutionary agitation 
which has held up the reconstruction of the country 
ever since the War. We place no bar on freedom 
of speech with regard to the statement of griev- 
ances, whether real or imaginary, but whoever 
preaches revolution shall be dealt with by the Law. 
Further, all persons found guilty of conspiring 
with the enemies of the country shall be arraigned 
for high treason.’’ 

Some such measure as this could surely not have 
failed to win the support of the great mass of the 
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nation, and even the secret satisfaction of the 
Labour Party to whom the Communists were a 
perpetual thorn in the side, urging them to carry 
their theories immediately into practice with the 
certain result of final extinction. 

But nothing of the kind was done, and even alien 
Communists were not prevented from carrying on 
their intrigues. The present writer remembers 
hearing at the time that on the morrow of the Con- 
servative victory hundreds of Bolshevist agents 
fled the country, but at the end of a few months, 
hearing all was well, returned triumphantly and 
resumed their work. 

As a natural consequence of this immunity, 
Communism steadily increased during the first 
years of the Conservative Government. The 
C.P.G.B., that had never since its formation in 
1920 exceeded—officially, at least—a membership 
of 5,000, grew by 1926 to 10,730, and by the end 
of that year to 13,000—the highest figure ever 
recorded. 

Meanwhile a number of subsidiary Communist 
organisations had come into being. The Workers’ 
International Relief, the British branch of t'e 
Mejrabpom, with headquarters in Berlin, had been 
started in 1923, and now in January, 1925, a move. 
ment akin to it, but more openly revolutionary, 
was inaugurated. This was the I.C.W.P.A. 
(International Class War Prisoners’ Aid), the 
British branch of the Moscow organisation known 
as the MOPR, signifying the international asso- 
ciation for the help of revolutionaries, on which— 
as the subsequent raid on Communist headquarters 
revealed—Moscow depended to take up the work 
of the C.P.G.B. in the event of the latter being 
declared illegal. These organisations were unde: 
the direct control of the ‘‘ Komintern ’’ (or Third 
International); at the same time the ‘‘ Profintern ”’ 
(or Red International of Labour Unions) had 
established a British Bureau, which in January, 
1924, had been transformed into the National 
Minority Movement, with groups of members in all 
the leading trade unions and a weekly paper named 
The Worker." 

By the autumn of 1925 revolutionary agitation 
had reached such a pitch that the Conservative 


Government was at last roused to action, 
and, between October 14 and 21, 1925, the 
offices of the C.P.G.B., of the National 


Minority Movement and the Young Communist 
League, were raided by the police. Twelve 
leading members of the C.P.G.B. were arrested on 
a charge of sedition and inciting to mutiny. These 
were the chairman, Arthur MacManus, and Albert 
Inkpin, the General Secretary; J. R. Campbell, 
still editor of the Workers’ Weekly, and T. H. 
Wintringham, assistant editor ; William Rust and 
Ernest Cant, the secretary and the organiser of the 
Young Communist League; Wal Hannington, 
National Organiser of the National Unemployed 
Workers’ Committee Movement—another Com- 
munist organisation ; Tom Bell, editor of the Com- 
munist Review; R. Page Arnot, secretary of the 
Labour Research Department; Harry Pollitt, 


1 Details of these organisations were given in my book, 
The Socialist Network (1926). 


Secretary of the National Minority Movement; 
J. T. Murphy and W. Gallacher, both members of 
the Executive Committee of the Communist Party. 

It will be seen that, with the exception of Tom 
Mann, the most important leaders had been 
rounded up. Besides occupying the above posi- 
tions, MacManus, Pollitt, Murphy, Gallacher and 
Hannington were also members of the IKKI 
(Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national); Gallacher being the British representa- 
tive on the Przesidium of this Moscow organisation. 

It might seem to the lay mind that they could 
have been prosecuted for high treason. Their 
complicity with a foreign Power that was conspir- 
ing to overthrow the Constitution of the country 
was proved at their trial on November 25; the sums 
of money they had received from Moscow—£14,000 
within a few months—were shown in their books 
seized at headquarters. But apparently no law 
existed by which they could be charged with more 
than ‘‘ conspiracy to publish seditious libels and 
to incite people to induce soldiers and sailors to 
break their oaths of allegiance.’’ The first five— 
Inkpin, Rust, Pollitt, Gallacher and Hannington 
—were sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
but, said the judge, addressing what he described 
as these ‘‘ nice-looking young men ’”’: ‘‘ Because 
you are not of the ordinary criminal classes you 
shall not be dealt with in the ordinary way, but 
put in the second division.”’ 

The remaining seven were then asked whether 
they would promise to be of good behaviour in the 
future, and, on their declining to be bound over, 
they were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
also in the second division. 

Needless to say, the Labour Party had opposed 
the prosecution, the case for the defence being con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Slesser, whilst amongst 
sureties for bail during the trial were Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Lady Warwick, Miss Susan Lawrence, Mr. 
H. N. Brailsford and Colonel Wedgwood, M.P. 

The action taken by the Government had no 
doubt produced some effect, but it could have been 
rendered more effectual if the offices of the other 
subsidiary Communist organisations and of dis- 
trict committees had been raided at the same time 
as those of the C.P.G.B., National Minority Move- 
ment and Young Communist League. All these 
organisations might then have been declared 
illegal and suppressed, the avowed affiliation of 
the C.P.G.B. with the Third International, of the 
National Minority Movement with the Profintern, 
and of the I.C.W.P.A. with the MOPR, having 
been proved beyond dispute. But nothing of the 
kind was done. The C.P.G.B. was declared ille- 
gal, but not suppressed, and the Communists con- 
tinued their activities with unabated ardour. 

Moreover, the information that fell into the 
hands of the authorities on the occasion of these 
raids was made of very little use in enlightening 
the public on the Communist danger. The litera- 
ture seized was confiscated by the police and kept 
for their own edification throughout the ensuing 
eight months, whilst anti-Communist organisations 
and groups were not allowed to have a glimpse of 
the contents. Throughout this period these loyal 
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organisations were deprived of their habitual 
sources of information—more necessary than ever 
at this moment, in view of the general strike 
threatened for May, 1926—for even the published 
literature of the Communist Party was unobtain- 
able, the shelves of its bookshop having been swept 
almost bare by the police. 


Such a course would have been more comprehen- 
sible if the confiscated literature had been kept 
back with a view to bringing out a really well- 
documented report on Communist activities. But 
when at last, on June 22, 1926, after the general 
strike had taken place, the long-awaited Govern- 
ment Blue Book, Communist Papers (Cmd. 2682) 
appeared, the result was somewhat of an anti- 
climax. A great part of the correspondence pub- 
lished consisted of Marxist theory, which could be 
found in any Bolshevist handbook, and though a 
certain number of interesting letters were included, 
the official comments in the form of a glossary at 
the end contained a number of inaccuracies which 
suggested that the compilers’ acquaintance with the 
world-revolutionary movement was of the slightest, 
and one was inevitably led to question how far in- 
vestigators, so unfamiliar with their subject, were 
able to appreciate the significance of the evidence 
placed at their disposal and to select the most im- 
portant documents for publication. Information of 
this highly technical nature should surely have 
been entrusted to a committee of experts, versed in 
all the intricacies of the world revolutionary 
machine, and not to Government officials trained 
merely for the task of criminal investigation. 

Whilst these events were taking place, Bol- 
shevist influences in the trade unions were growing 
in strength. 

In the autumn of 1924, just after the fall of the 
Labour Government, a Delegation of Trade 
Unionists had set forth for Russia in accordance 
with the project formed at the Hull Congress of 
the T.U.C., at which Tomsky, Ammosoff, Kor- 
batcheff, Lepse, Jarocsky and Andrew Rothstein 
had been present as Soviet delegates. The idea 
was at first to send the British Delegation to 
Russia in order to investigate conditions in that 
country, but a further purpose was later proposed 
by Zinoviev, namely that the Delegation should 
make inquiries with regard to the authenticity of 
the famous letter attributed to him. 

Obedient as usual to the dictates of Moscow, the 
representatives of the British T.U.C. pursued 
these inquiries on their arrival in Russia, with the 
scarcely surprising result that the letter was por- 
nounced to be a forgery, not a trace of it having 
been discovered in the Soviet archives! 

The Delegation, which left London on Novem- 
ber 7 and returned on December 19, 1924, con- 
sisted of A. A. Purcell (one of the founders of t' 
Communist Party of Great Britain), Herbert 
Smith (who had been in favour of admitting the 
Communists to the Labour Party at the Brighton 
Conference of the Labour Party in 1921), John 
Bromley (who had said in 1920 that he was “‘ for 
revolution which would remove capitalism at all 
costs ’’), Ben Tillett (who had declared in the 
Albert Hall that he was a revolutionary Socialist), 


Fred Bramley (who had advocated starving out 
the capitalists in the event of a general strike), 
also A. A. H. Findlay and John Turner, who 
played a minor réle. It will be seen that these 
were hardly delegates who could be depended on 
‘o form an unbiased opinion of the Bolshevist ex- 
periment, and their report on conditions prevail- 
ing in the Soviet Paradise was characterised by 
the Austrian Social Democrat, Dr. Adler, as ‘‘ a 
masterpiece of Bolshevist argument.’’ Their 
speeches during their stay in Moscow clearly 
showed that it was as the admirers, not as the 
critics, of the Bolsheviks that they went to Russia. 
From the point of view of an inquiry, their visit 
was a farce. Each member of the Delegation con- 
tributed an autograph message to the Soviet 
Government organ, Isvestia, on November 12, 
1924. The message of Purcell, chairman of the 
Delegation, ran: 

Soviet Russia is the first bright jewel in the world’s 
working-class crown. 

And in an interview with Pravda (organ of the 
Russian Communist Party) he declared : 

Comrades, you have carried through a mighty work. 


. . . May all live to see changes such as these in 
England! 


_ Bromley, as reported by the same paper, stated 
in Moscow : 

Neither MacDonald nor Snowden nor Shaw has ever 
been representative of the British workers. . . . Through 
the trade unions we are the real representatives of the 
British workers, and we declare that we support the 
Soviet Government. 

Tillett, in his autograph message to Izvestia, 
wrote : 

Soviet Russia is the hope of the world’s workers. 

In a speech delivered on November 12, he said : 

Allow me to pay my respects to the memory of one of 
the greatest men in the world—the memory of our late 
comrade Lenin. . . . The workers have never lost from 
revolution. . . . I am proud to be present at your con- 
gress... . You did so much for the world, you who 
have created a miracle of miracles. . . . Our movement 

. . is beginning to acknowledge the necessity not only 
of Parliamentary but also of a_ non-lParliamentary 


struggle. . . . I do want to call you friends, because this 
is a solemn moment. 


Herbert Smith, however, after congratulating 
the Russian workers on the ‘‘ comradely spirit ”’ 
existing amongst them, expressed some dis- 
illusionment on his return. His visit to Russia, 
he said at Ecclesfield on September 28, 1925, had 
convinced him that revolution was wrong. 

The visit of the British delegates, nevertheless, 
cemented the friendship between the trade 
unionists of Great Britain and Russia. Asa result, 
the Anglo-Russian Trade Union Unity Com- 
mittee was set up, and in April 1925 a group of 
Russian delegates, led by Tomsky, arrived in 
England for a joint conference. 

Tomsky was again present at the Scarborough 
Conference of the T.U.C. in September, where he 
was presented with a gold watch, and resolutions 
were put forward in favour of the ‘“‘ One Big 
Union ”’ and the break-up of the British Empire, 
which latter was carried by a huge majority. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
September 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; October 7. 
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What Isn't Cricket 


By Malcolm Elwin 


CAPTAIN the village cricket eleven. We play 
| on a good ground in picturesque surround- 
ings. Once they had a square cut clear from 
a rough outfield, but now it is all mown, and the 
pitch, though innocent of mar! or other artificial 
preparation, is a true, natural wicket, on which a 
good batsman can play with confidence. Finding 
that, when playing forward, a good-length ball is 
no longer as likely to get up and hit them on the 
nose as to shoot and bow! them with a ‘‘ grub,”’ 
our villagers have learned to play a decent game— 
to hold a reasonably straight bat and avoid lifting 
the ball, to keep a length, and to pick up cleanly 
in the field. Consequently, instead of yokels in 
romantic hobnails and braces, we can give a 
moderate club or college side a close game. 


Not long ago, against such a side, we had made 
a total of about 170 runs. When the time arranged 
for drawing stumps arrived, our opponents wanted 
another twenty runs to win, with three wickets to 
fall. Their captain and I agreed to play it out. 
We got two of the wickets, but they got the runs 
before we could remove the last man. So they 
won by one wicket a match as keen as anybody 
could desire. 


But my villagers didn’t like it. They had been 
beaten, but if stumps had been drawn at~ the 
appointed time, they would have “ made a draw’’! 
If we had won by one run instead of losing by one 
wicket, they would have been on excellent terms 
with themselves and me, but as it was—‘* What’s 
the good of fixing a time to draw if you don’t stick 
to it?’’ and ‘* He couldn’t have done it if we'd 
been playing league cricket.”’ 


Cane the Boy ! 


It is useless to retort ‘‘ Thank heaven we’re not 
playing league cricket !’’; they begin to quote 
the newspapers on first-class cricket. They work 
out their own averages every week and are slick 
in their talk of records. I once heard an old gentle- 
man compliment a schoolboy on his keenness be- 
cause he carefully recorded the figures of his 
batting and bowling averages. Better if he had 
had the boy caned! ‘‘Playing for one’s average”’ 
is the death-knell of team spirit. A common sight 
in our cricket is a useful batsman, well set, watch- 
ing a procession of tail-enders at the opposite 
wicket and deliberately avoiding instead of striving 
to secure the bowling. When an old cricketer 
among the spectators asks ‘“‘ Why on earth he 
doesn’t try to bag the bowling,’’ his colleagues 
answer naively that ‘‘ he wants to be ‘ not out ’ to 
improve his average.’’ The same applies to bowl- 
ing—the bowler with an eye to his analysis cannot 
bear being hit. 

Lack of team spirit induces the complete eclipse 
of sportsmanship. A natural hitter, having pot- 
tered about for half-an-hour before getting out for 
a single-figure score to a ball he might have hit 
out of the ground, explained that he was “ play- 
ing for a draw ”’; yet we had nearly two hours in 


which to make 160 runs on a plumb wicket ! Again, 
when we had declared at 228 for 8, leaving our 
opponents exactly the same time to make the runs 
as we had taken, and their opening pair hoisted 
the hundred before being separated, one of our 
men suggested that we should bowl, not to get our 
opponents out, but to keep the runs down. Again 
the notion of ‘‘ playing for a draw ’! 


lt was a draw. Our opponents had made 180 
for 5 when stumps were drawn. The honours, 
therefore, lay with us, because, having the same 
time to make the runs as we had, they might have 
made them if they had gone for the bowling at the 
risk of losing more wickets. It was a time test, 
such as must happen on hard wickets heart-break- 
ing to bowlers. But if we had bowled to keep the 
runs down instead of trying to get them out, the 
drawn game would have been dishonourable to us. 
We should have been guilty of unfair play—not 
cricket. 


Seen it in Print 


But no amount of explanation would convince 
my villager of this point. He has read in the 
newspapers about first-class cricketers “ playing 
for a draw’”’ and ‘‘ bowling to keep the runs 
down.”’ He has seen it in print—there is the root 
of the trouble! Thus, thanks to the publicity 
accorded by the popular press, the canker of Test 
cricket is corroding the core of the game. The 
villagers make no discrimination between cricket 
for business and pleasure. Nor can they be 
blamed, when they read articles by famous 
cricketers seriously urging the M.C.C. to legislate 
against ‘‘ body-line ” before the menace spreads 
to club and village cricket. When our village 
Larwoods begin “ body-line,’’ they are taken off, 
because it results in too many sixes over thé long- 
leg boundary! 


Enterprising journalism lately proposed that a 
match should not be allowed to count in the county 
championship because, with a high wind blowing, 
the umpires decided to dispense with bails. They 
should have drawn stumps, declaring the weather 
conditions unfit for play to proceed! That is the 
new interpretation of cricket. It is no longer a 
game. Once we said “‘ It isn’t cricket ’’ as, in the 
north, they say “‘ It isn’t jannock,”’ but the mean- 
ing is leaving the phrase. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 


earliest possible notification to the 
“Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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EW NOVELS 


[ REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG ] 


Gay Life. By E. M. Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


A Child in the Theatre. By Rachel Ferguson. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Mandarin Gardens. By H. de V. Stacpoole. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


NCE upon a time there was a hotel, a very 
rich and expensive hotel, on the Cote 
d’Azur, very near to St. Raphael. There was 
nothing really so very remarkable about it except 
its expensiveness, the beauty of its surroundings, 
and the very strange people who came to stay 
there. They were either very, very nice or very, 
very horrid, like the little girl with the curl down 
the middle of her forehead. The very nasty ones 
consisted of Mrs. Carol Romayne, a_ wealthy 
woman who was living apart from her husband; 
she was nearly always horrid, but particularly so 
to her son (who, as a matter of fact, was one of 
the nice ones), and, because of her evil passions, 
engaged for the boy a perfectly loathsome tutor 
because he happened to appeal to her physically 
speaking. There were a dreadful couple, Angie 
and Hilary Moon, who had been married for two 
years, were tired of each other and owed nearly 
everybody money. Angie was blonde and beauti- 
ful, and fell in love with Mrs. Romayne’s tutor. 
There was a horrid little girl who lisped, a silly 
young man called Dennis Something, who was a 
coward and told lies, and a few others. The nice 
ones were not quite so out of the ordinary—a 
Welsh woman who was pale pink but kind, her 
very delightful family, and particularly Mrs. 
Romayne’s son. The end (and we had only a 
short fortnight to get to know these people) is in 
this way: The husband, Hilary Moon, finding 
himself once more temporarily embarrassed and 
unable to pay his hotel bill, accepts a sum of 
money from the tutor, who has been gaming and 
winning heavily at the tables, on the understand- 
ing that he will go away for a bit and leave his 
wife behind him so that she and the tutor can— 
well,.enjoy themselves. On the other hand, the 
night before, the tutor had reason to believe that 
his benefactress, Mrs. Carol Romayne, was get- 
ting a little angry at the attention he was paying 
to Angie, and so, in order to make everybody 
happy, he paid a visit to her room late the night 
before, and nothing was as it should be. Unfor- 


tunately the son saw the tutor disappearing into 
his mother’s room, and, again unfortunately, he 


happened to worship his mother. He takes the 
car and, whether by mischance or design, the 
car goes over the cliff. 

And so Mrs. Carol Romayne is left—the tutor 
has run away with Angie, and her son is dead. 
The end of the book is an entirely new set of 
people arriving at the Hotel d’Azur. And that, 
briefly, is the story of Miss E. M. Delafield’s 
‘* Gay Life.’’ Most assuredly that sort of thing 
may and does go on in expensive hotels on the 
Cote d’Azur. But imagining, in a foolish moment, 
that it was possible for a messenger to arrive from 
Mars who wished to take back a supply of litera- 


ture that would illustrate to the Marxians what 


sort of people we are, | would manage, somehow 
or other (and always provided, of course, that the 
choice was left to me), that their vulgar curiosity 
should not be satisfied by Miss Delafreld’s ** Gay 
Life.” I have no very clear ideas as to what a 
Marxian looks like, but I do not want his pity 
or his contempt. 

‘“ A Child in the Theatre,’? by Miss Rachel 
Ferguson, is entirely delightful and is, in itself, 
a real achievement. Done with less genuine 
honesty, the heroine, Vivian Garson, would have 
been a foolish, unpleasant prude. As it is she is 
the embodiment of what all women would like to 
be. Judged by the sort of standards that we are 
used to, her life was a failure; judged by 
standards that few of us will own up to, her 
failure was strength and her end a great and 
glorious one. 

Vivian starts off as a mistress in a girl’s school, 
and there she takes an enormous liking for a child 
who has obviously very little to recommend her 
except her amazing beauty. They both leave the 
school for the theatre, and in their different 
spheres have enormous successes—one aS a 
juvenile, the other as a very great character 
actress. Vivian, however, cannot lend herself to 
the little deceits that are necessary if she is to 
keep her reputation; the child, in time leaving 
the juvenile stage behind her, having no brain 
and being willing to stoop to anything and every. 
thing, becomes the great actress, and Vivian is 
booed off the stage. 

She has married, in the fullness of time, a play- 
wright, but, finding that it is hampering him to 
be tied to a passée and faded actress, makes her 
great gesture and takes her life—‘‘ I’ve tried to 
give decency and honesty, and they didn’t want 
it. . . . There’s a wonderful lot of Christ still on 
earth; one sees it in strikes, and street accidents, 
and shipwrecks, and on the Embankment. But 
it’s all just a bit too much for me. I’m definitely 
out of place. And one can’t work, feeling like 
that. . . I hope this bit is going to be easy. 
Please make it reasonably easy. . .”’ 

* * * * 


That the Messenger from Mars? Yes, you may 
take this one. 

Mr. Stacpoole’s ‘‘ Mandarin Gardens’’ is a 
thriller of a sort, but not the sort that you gener- 
ally find on the thriller shelf at the library. 

Mr. Thyark, Chief Commissioner of Police for 
Sandabar and Salong, finds a young and beauti- 
ful girl sitting on one of the seats in the Man- 
darin Gardens, very early in the morning. When 
h+ discovers that she is suffering from loss of 
memory and has been living with a man whose 
body is subsequently found in some _ bushes, 
things begin to hum. As Chief Commissioner 
of Police for Sandabar and Salong, he sets the 
clockwork in motion, and the net starts to close 
round his beautiful, but still absent-minded, pro- 
tegée. He takes his duties very lightly, however, 
and spends his time in destroying such circum- 
stantial evidence as his papentedne staff amass. 


His immediate subordinate, a certain Kaplin, who 
is described as ‘“‘ this robot Kaplin, inevitable as 
# Babbage’s calculating machine, soulless as a 
pair of shears,”’ slowly traces the murder to her 
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door, but, on realising that the Chief Commis- 
sioner is lying and shielding the culprit that he 
is hunting, sends in his resignation and retires 
gracefully from the scene. Not only a very great 
policeman, but an amazingly obliging one. 

Given a thoroughly credulous reader and Mr. 
Stacpoole’s story (and there is magic in the words 
Sandabar and Salong—they conjure up the wonder 
of Sofali and Samarkand even if the suburbs and 
the sea are absent) should come into its own, 
though I cannot pass on without once pulling his 
leg. It is the fashion, if not the unwritten law, for 
these young and beautiful heroines to come to 
marriage innocent and naive of the facts of life, 
but Mr. Stacpoole has salved his conscience in 
quite another manner. Mr. Thyark marries his 
protegée, convinced that she was as pure in mind 
as the day she had left her convent five years 
before this particular story opens. The interim, 
which she, poor lass, filled in with living en 
famille with the body that was found in the 
bushes, was as though it had never been because 
she, clever girl, never recovered her memory. 
Mmm.... 


Mr. Clerihew, Wine Merchant. 
Allen. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


I have two real grievances against Mr. H. 
Warner Allen. He has deprived me of half an 
hour’s sleep because I could not at once put down 
his book and, by the same token and for the same 
reason, he withheld me from a reasonable lunch 
until I had only time for a sandwich and a glass 
of sherry in a wine bar—and these with an eye on 
the clock. 

Mr. Clerihew was a great little wine merchant— 
cultivated, charming, the friend of every customer 
whose friendship was worth anything at all, keen 
man of business and scion of an aristocratic house 
of trading. And (important for the story) he was 
one of those few judges of wine to whose palate a 
suspicion of an aroma and a shadow of a taste 
revealed everything from grape to bin. But the 
Will Clerihew inside him was an_ incurable 
romantic—the man who carried a pistol ready for 
the adventure round the corner and who waited 
for his Love. 

To him, then, enter the Marchesa di Camerano 
wife of the hereditary Grand Chamberlain at the 
Court of Lusitania, where a Bolshevik revolution 
has just replaced the Monarchy and the Grandees. 
And enter, in her person, the lost Ariadne of his 
youth and his enduring heart. 

So Mr. Clerihew, wine merchant, becomes Mr. 
Clerihew, secret service agent, detective, adven- 
turer, whose uncanny knowledge of wine, even more 
than his chill courage and his skill with a pistol, 
unravels the plots and frustrates the plotters and 
always serves His Lady. Most ingeniously every 
adventure is blended with a wine and Mr. Warner 
Allen, himself the counterpart in judgment of Mr. 
Clerihew, makes cunning use of his particular 
knowledge. 

Read this book, discover for yourself its thrills, 
its ingenuity, and its true romance and be grateful 
to a reviewer for pressing it on your notice. 


G.C.P. 


By H. Warner 


A Queen in the Making 
[Reviewep By S.L.B.] 


The Tudor Wench. By Elswyth Thane. Hurst 
and Blackett. 15s. 


ISS THANE has deserved well of those who, 
in studying history, seek to prove the 
romance underlying dates and facts. In ‘* The 
Tudor Wench ”’ she has brought the Princess 
Elizabeth upon an ample well-lit stage and allows 
the curtain to fall upon Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen of a day. The art of the novelist has been 
combined with the close research of the student of 
history; behind the dramatic incidents, the care- 
fully staged scenes, there is documentary evidence 
culled from nearly a hundred sources, many of 
them the best available. 

It can only be by identifying herself with the 
sixteenth century that Miss Thane has made dry 
bones live and brought back the atmosphere of 
passion, intrigue and fanaticism in which men and 
women of Tudor times lived and died. We glimpse 
Henry VIII in his last phase and tactful, in- 
offensive Catherine Parr. Lord Seymour flashes 
past us on his rutty road to the scaffold, the Duke 
of Somerset is seen clearly for a moment and that 
William Cecil who was moving cautiously to 
found the fortunes of a family that has played a 
great part worthily in English history. Is it true 
that Elizabeth resented his aloofness, that she 
would have welcomed an association rather more 
intimate ? 

The intrigue that placed Lady Jane Grey on the 
throne for little more than a week is made clear, 
the ambition of Northumberland revealed in all its 
ruthless working. 

We see the unhealthy, unattractive lad, 
Edward VI strangely glorified by historians and 
the turbulent rogues who strove for mastery round 
him; but, as the author intended, interest centres 
on the young Princess who was destined to rule so 
greatly and so wisely over England. If she had 
not enjoyed gifts altogether exceptional, she might 
have ended her days in the hands of the headsman ; 
her position was perilous from childhood until 
Queen Mary drew a last tired breath. Surrounded 
by spies, suspect, unwanted, no more than a pawn 
in a game that unscrupulous men were playing 
with power for prize, Miss Thane shows her 
shrewd, tactful, self-controlled, closely calculating, 
and yet attractive. Her position as a Protestant 
made for strength and for danger in turn; the 
intrigues of the Ambassadors to the English 
Count were so far-reaching that she stood as much 
in danger from Simon Renard as from the Duke of 
Northumberland. It was the former who sent her 
to the Tower in the dark days following the Wyatt 
rebellion. 

Elizabeth had a wonderful courage; to quote 
only one example, consider the Catholic Requiem 
Mass for King Edward VI in the Tower Chapel, 
which she refused to attend. There were mischief- 
makers on every side and each protest against the 
sway of the Roman Church in England was 
founded in part on the knowledge that if Mary 
died childless, and she was nearing her fortieth 
year when she reached the throne, Elizabeth was 
the Protestant successor. 
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Breathless times those, when men and women 
in high places might find the gates of the Tower 
opening to receive them overnight, and a charge of 
treason springing up as readily and unaccountably 
as morning clouds in a sky that was serene at 
dawn. Miss Thane shows Princess Elizabeth 
fighting for her life like a skilled fencer against a 
number of bullies and withal having sufficient joy 
of youth and its stresses to surrender now and 
again to her emotions. 


The setting is always convincing and even 
where there can be no authority for the record of 
the thoughts and the emotions, these are at least 
reasonable. The story of the Princess explains 
the history of the Queen, brilliant, eventful, and 
unhappy. She needed in the later years all the 
qualities that had been cultivated when a false 
move, a foolish letter, a thoughtless utterance were 
matters of life and death. Under Miss Thane’s 
fostering care we see the budding and blossoming 
of a personality that was to become a source of 
pride to England and a menace to England’s foes. 


The Divine Sarah 


Sarah Bernhardt. By Maurice Baring. 

Davies. 5s. 

She was an actress; her life was spent upon the 
boards acting, and in rehearsing when she was not 
acting : that was all that counted. All the rest: her 
voyages round the world, up and down the provinces 
of every country ; her bankruptcies, her fortunes, her 
lovers, her marriage, her passions, her escapes and 
escapades on earth, air, fire and water, in ships, 
in mines, on glaciers, in balloons—these were like 
her sculpture, her painting, her play-writing .. . 
they did not count : they were but fiction and shows, 
side-shows : utterly unimportant. 


S° Mr. Baring in a bold paragraph flashes the 

image of Sarah before his reader and sweeps 
away a world of tittle-tattle. The divine Sarah, 
who was Zanetto, Phédre, Marguerite Gauthier, 
Fédora, and a hundred other characters, is his 
theme, and he is not to be diverted. The actor’s 
art dies with the actor, and only its shadow re- 
mains in memory and tradition. Mr. Baring’s 
impressions of her greatness, his enthusiasm for 
her genius, give to the shadow of Sarah’s art, 
which alone abides, an enduring substance in 
words. 


** She will always be one of the permanent and 
beautiful guesses of mankind, one of the lasting 
dreams of poets, one of the most magical specula- 
tions of artists, like the charm of Cleopatra, the 
beauty of Mary Stuart, the voice of the masters of 
the bel canto, the colours of Greek paintings and 
the melodies of Greek music.”’ 


Portrait Painting 
[Reviewep sy D. P. Biss] 


Technique of Portrait Painting. By 
Harrington Mann. Illustrated with 55 plates. 
Seeley, Service Co., Ltd. 21s. net. 


R HARRINGTON MANN has set himself 

the task of writing about the art he has 
practised with such success. His book, The 
Technique of Portrait Painting, is the latest 
addition to a series of Art books which contains 


Peter 


The 


such valuable works as Rich’s ‘‘ Water-colour 
Painting,’’ and Lumsden’s “‘ Etching.’’ Different 
in format from these, however, it is a very hand- 
some volume with admirable reproductions. 


Mr. Harrington Mann is apologetic about his 
literary style, and, indeed, the best that can be 
said about itxis that it is simple and unaffected. 
Inaccuracies and repetitions are by no means 
uncommon, and the whole book would have been 
more valuable to the student if the chatty 
reminiscences had not got everywhere mixed-up 
with the dry practical advice. A book which is 
sub-titled a ‘‘ practical guide ’’ demanded more 
systematic arrangement. 


The actual technique of painting to-day has 
become an infinitely simpler, less craftsman-like 
affair than it was in the time of Cennino Cennini, 
and not much can be written about it. Only by 
practice can anyone learn a craft, and there is 
little that books can yield that students do not 
learn at any School of Art. Many, however, may 
be unfamiliar with the professional portraitist’s 
methods of measuring up his sitter to ensure 
accuracy of likeness, and some of these Mr. Mann 
explains. Mancini’s method, apparently, was to 
regard his sitter through a threaded frame and 
thence transfer the squared-up image to a canvas 
ruled to correspond. But into the debateable 
question of the use of the Camera by the 
portraitist Mr. Mann does not go. The question 
awaits investigation, for it is notorious that not 
only commercial purveyors of likeness but men as 
famous in their profession as Lenbach used their 
brush merely to give artistic flourishes over a solid 
photographic basis. Moreover, it would be interest- 
ing if one could know which eminent portraitists 
of to-day are innocent of the aid of photography, 
and which are guilty. 

Mr. Harrington Mann’s own work reproduced in 
this volume will inspire confidence in his authority 
as a guide. He has excelled particularly in the 
portraiture of children, a very difficult branch of 
the Art. His style is characterised by easy grace, 
simplicity and warmth of colour. His own inspira- 
tions have been the English masters from 
Reynolds to Lawrence, and he retains their 
breadth of touch, their fluency of line, and, withal, 
certain of their charming conventions, such as the 
posing of children and others painted in a studio- 
light against the mildly stormy skies of a ‘* brown- 
sauce’’ type of landscape. In his advice to 
students he is most emphatic about the importance 
of colour, and there is no question of his own 
distinction as a colourist among living portraitists. 


The most interesting part of the book, however, 
is the collection of reproductions of masterpieces 
of the Art from Van Eyck to John and Orpen with 
the author’s comments. Mr. Mann, himself a 
graceful brushman, is strongly on the side of the 
master brushman, the men like Hals and Manet 
and Sargent as opposed to those, who, like Ingres 
and Bronzino, aimed at consummate surface 
finish. This makes him inclined to do more than 
justice to a flashy mannerist like Boldini and less 
to the great Ingres. In his conviction that per- 
fection is unattainable and undesirable and that 
‘a finished portrait should still be a sketch,’’ he 
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sees Ingres as a slave to technique and a painter 
without joy in his ‘* métier.’’ But surely there are 
other pleasures for the painter than lie in 
‘* bravura ’’? Otherwise the Older Masters were 
truly to be pitied, whose laborious methods forbade 
brushy abandon. And if Ingres was not thrilled 
as he moulded the marbly forms of his women- 
sitters, what feelings, one wonders, did the author 
of the ‘* Bain Turque ”’ enjoy ? 

Mr. Mann is alarmed at the modern trend to- 
wards non-representational Art, for of course he 
believes than an accurate likeness is an essential 
part of his work and, indeed, he employs calipers 
to ensure it. He reproduces a Van Gogh self- 
portrait as a warning to the student not to neglect 
technique. To him the greatest of portraitists 
have been Hals and Velasquez and the greatest 
painter of children, Sir Joshua—opinions with 
which many will agree. I feel myself most 
strongly that no one has ever painted children 
more beautifully than Renoir, and only wish that 
Mr. Mann’s reproduction of the astounding Renoir 
portrait of the Charpentier family (now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York) had been in 
colour. 

Among present-day English painters he 
illustrates McEvoy, Orpen, Sargent and Augustus 
John. While admitting that their manners were 
diametrically opposed, he finds a common bond 
between McEvoy and Botticelli. Their mission 
(the modern through colour, the old master 
through line) ‘‘ is simply to tell us how beautiful 
the world is ’’—hardly an adequate definition of the 
spirit of the wan Florentine’s Art. 

Sargent, to Roger Fry no artist at all and to 
Walter Pach the perfect type of the false artist, 
Ananias”’ himself, is a Colossus among 
moderns in the eyes of Mr. Mann. ‘‘ The assur- 
ance expressed in his work was even more 
astonishing when one knew his want of assurance 
when referring to it.’’ 

Orpen, who lacked Sargent’s virility and the 
slashing sleight of hand” of Boldini, com- 
pensated by “ unerring precision of touch,’’ so 
that in a straight painting job he could not go 
wrong. Mr. Mann sweeps aside the novelistic cant 
about painting ‘‘the soul in the eyes’’ and so on. 
He has, by the way, little use for the portraits of 
Watts who could paint the poet in the man. ‘“ It 
is the physical character which is of interest to the 
painter; but he knows that if he can get this skin- 
deep truth he has got everything.” 


Shorter Notices 


Cairo to Persia and Back. By Owen Tweedy. 
Jarrold’s. 18s. 

Captain Tweedy has now made a journey by 
lorry (one more river to cross and in the end a 
flood defeated them) across Palestine, Syria, 
Irak and Persia. As he tells the story it is full 
of incident and observation, historical, political, 
and, above all, human. The maps and illustra- 
tions are abundant and well-produced; there are 
plenty of excellent stories; the atmosphere is real 
and vivid and, if the volume had lost a quarter 
of its length, it would have been a model of its 
own kind. 


Love Through the Ages. 
John Long. 18s. 

A more pretentious and, on the whole, worthless 
book than this might be written and published; 
but not very easily. It seems largely designed, in 
letterpress and illustration, to attract the unhealthy 
mind. But it is as carefully guarded from any 
charge of pornography as the worst prude who 
ever covered a sexual perversion by a varnish of 
modesty. There is a lot of information about 
ceremonies, generally revolting, in connection with 
phallic worship among primitive tribes, and there 
is a good deal of indifferent classicism with a 
parade of erudition which is neithet impressive nor 
persuasive. And the book ends with several chap- 
ters of a Martin-Tupperist morality, philosophy, 
and scientific jargon which are, to this reviewer, 
simply twaddle. Besides, it is all very dull. 


By G. C. 


By Diana Strickland. 


The Discoverers of the Fiji Islands. 
Henderson. John Murray. 18s. 
A careful, scientific analysis of the claims and 
of the justice of the claims made by the great 
adventurers who discovered and charted and 
mapped the Fiji Islands—Tasman, the Dutch- 
man, Cook, Bligh (the greatest of them), and 
others. Professor Henderson has been over their 
routes, verified their references, and taken infinite 
pains to know the truth and the probabilities. His 
book, which has 54 illustrations, is romantic as 
well as scientific, thrilling as well as evenly bal- 
anced, absorbing as well as careful. The matter 
is indisputable and the style beyond reproach. 


PORT 
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Savoy. The Bells.” 

T Sir John Martin-Harvey likes to prove the 
greatness of his talent and the great pains 

with which he has tended that talent by foisting on 

his modern audience the stuff that was only fustian 

when Henry Irving almost redeemed it by his 

genius, who need be critical ? 

‘“* The Bells ” is old-fashioned melodrama and, 
even as such, it is rather empty of suspense, thrill, 
mystery, or sensation. But it is an actor’s play. 
In the part of Mathias, the Burgomaster, it pre- 
sents an actor .with a wonderful opportunity for 
what may properly be called the histrionic art. 
And Sir John seizes the opportunity. It is the 
fashion to say that his Mathias is very like 
Irving’s. But to say that is to wrong them both. 
Sir John’s burgomaster is his own, tender, suave, 
humorous, terror-stricken, dignified, gripping. 
Irving’s was—horrifying. 

Anyhow, ‘‘ The Bells ’’ is worth a visit. 


The Playhouse. ‘‘ So Good! So Kind!” By 
Nesta Sawyer. 

The notion of a fluffy-minded widow who, 
playing an officious God’s providence to a 
seedy lot of friends, finds that, in messing up 
their affairs, she has exchanged their fawning 
gratitude for their contempt and hatred, is clearly 
one from which comedy or farce can be con- 
structed. But this ‘‘ flighty comedy ” (whatever 
that may mean) could hardly be worse, duller or 
more witless. Its sole relief from a suffocating 
boredom comes in its moments of wild farce—and 
these are too childish and preposterous even for 
decent farce. The acting is quite indifferent— 
even Miss Marie Lohr and Mr. Guy Newall are 
thrown away—perhaps because the players can 
find no character in which to sink themselves, per- 
haps because the producer could bring nothing to 
life in so, amateur an exercise in play writing. 


Embassy. “Son of Man.” 
Thurston. 


_The production of ‘‘ Son of Man,’’ a romantic 
drama by E. Temple Thurston, was, for me, 
quite admirable. The small theatre that lies a 
fourpenny bus ride from Piccadily Circus keeps 
on proving, beyond doubt, that it can and does 
produce plays well above the average of many that 
are produced in the more opulent West End. 

_ The story is a simple one. A passion play is 
taking place in the small village of Meranwald. 
The Christos is played by Herr Huebertz, a vil- 
lager, who knows little or nothing of the outside 
world. He is married, but he and his wife have 
never known passion. Aubrey McClintock 
arrives, an American with an eye to business. He 
is profoundly moved by the simplicity and urgency 
of the play and sees possibilities in commercialis- 
ing it. With him comes Julia Lammont, an 
actress from New York, emotional woman of the 
world. She, too, is moved beyond words at the 
atmosphere of the tiny village, but her reactions 
are different. Herr Huebertz is a man beyond her 
ken and she wants him for herself. He has no 
chance against her practised love-making. 


By E. Temple 


He goes through the tortures of the damned. 
His play, in which he believes, is on the brink 
ot disaster. He is simple, but wise enough to 
know that its beauty and its meaning are depen- 
dent on its present surroundings and its honesty. 
He, who has never known real love, finds himself 
infatuated with Julia. He fights a terrible fight 
and, having played the central figure, the 
Christos, in the afternoon, he sleeps with Julia 
Lammont that night. 

He has chosen. He is willing to leave the. 
village and his associations and to make his life 
with Julia his real one. But she, wanton and 
emotional, is satiated. 

It would have been so easy to disgust—the 
wrong atmosphere, the wrong posturings would 
have been almost more than one could bear. But 
the production is a veritable triumph for the pro- 
ducer. I have seen this play criticised as emotional 
and theatrical. The latter it certainly is not and 
what man in his senses could think that such a 
play was not emotional ? Of course, it is emotional. 

The woman, having had experience of most 
things, suddenly finds herself in close proximity 
to somebody who seems from another world. 
That religion is a sort of emotional bomb for a few 
hours to one of her sort is obvious. The man, 
exalted by playing Christ, suddenly finds himself 
plunged into passion for a woman. A man, it 
must be remembered, whose own marriage has 
brought him nothing but an efficient housewife. 
An all shattering emotion that seems, for the 
moment, to have come from God and appears, after 
all, to have come from the Devil. He wrests his 
love from God, hands it to the woman, and watches 
her tread it in the dust and filth under her feet. 

Mr. John Laurie played greatly in a _— agg 


Adelphi Theatre. Nymph Errant. By Romney 
Brent from the novel by James Laver. 

Mr. Cochran is admittedly a great showman and 
his fireworks are on a grand scale. 

‘“Nymph Errant’”’ is a gay and gorgeous 
spectacle, which ought to appeal to youth. It 
would not be a success in any capital but London, 
for the bowdlerisation of Mr. Laver’s novel has 
deprived the light-hearted show of the slender 
thread which held the scenes more or less together. 
In the first act Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s clever- 
ness is wasted, because she is quite unable to be 
the kind of ‘‘ ingénue ’’ which the play demands. 
Humour is lamentably absent. 

The second act was far better: Miss Lawrence 
could let herself be a bit more sophisticated and 
the dancing was delightful. Nothing had been 
spared to make the scenic effects attractive and Mr. 
Cochran was as prodigal with pretty girls as hewas 
with his lighting and scenery. The music was 
disagreeable. If a spectator closed his eyes for a 
moment, weary with the brilliance of the stage, he 
was promptly compelled to open them again: by 
some orchestral explosion. 

The younger members of Mr. Cochran’s cast 
include several who should make their mark, not- 
ably Mr. Edward Underdunn and Miss Emma 
Trechmann, whose Spanish type of beauty is not- 
able. She should show definite promise in the true 


tradition of good acting. 
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Carlyle in Old Age 
SIR,—I am engaged in writing the sixth volume (1865- 
1881) of the unfinished “ Life of Thomas Carlyle” by 
my uncle, the late Judge David Alec Wilson. I should 
be grateful if any of your readers, having any material, 
letters, diaries, memoirs, etc., of the period with a bear- 
ing on, or reference to, Carlyle in these last years, would 
communicate with me at this address. 
D. WiILson MACARTHUR. 
Nether Close, Lane End, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


The Conservative Lifeboat 

SIR,—Allow me to correct one mistake and one 
omission which occur in my letter, published in your 
current issue. The personal pronoun “ their” ought 
to read ‘‘ there was a picture published recently of the 
Colonial Secretary in which he was waterlogged and 
saved by a friendly lifeboat at Brighton.” e omis- 
sion is ‘‘ the hand of the miserable little minority of 
Socialists in the Cabinet ” ought to be followed by “* is 
seen in all the promised legislation.” I would like also 
to add that the so-called “ National’ party is all 
bunkum. J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 

Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


The Polish Corridor 

SIR,—I would like to point out to “ Ascope ”’ that, 
although his suggestion that the settlement of German 
Jews might be a palliative, it certainly is not a solution 
of the Polish Corridor problem. 

The piece of land which is known as the Corridor, 
and which is rather larger than Cornwall, was a portion 
of the Polish Empire right up to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, since which time it has changed hands on five 
separate occasions. If Germany were to succeed in grab- 
bing the Corridor to-morrow, it would only be a matter 
of time before Poland’s indignation led her to try to 
gtab it back, just as Germany is seeking to obtain it 
to-day. Some form of arbitration which will give 
Poland her desired access to the sea without cutting 
Germany off from East Prussia is the only possible 
hope. Obviously, that hope can never be attained either 
by conquest or by mere settlement of a section of the 
population. C. Claxton TURNER. 


Whither Goes the Tory Party? 

SIR,—Captain Harold Balfour’s article asks a question 
which has troubled many thinkers since the time of the 
Lloyd George Coalition Government. It is true that an 
effort is now being made in certain quarters to sink the 
identity of the Tory Party for ever in a so-called national 
bloc so as to form a united front against Socialism, but, 
if the latest move were to prove successful, it would 
only be the logical outcome of an attitude adopted by 
Conservative leaders for a very considerable period. 

When the 1918 Coalition Government was elected, it 
sounded the death-knell of the old party system, and the 
rapid growth of Socialism became inevitable. The 
British people believe in principles (as Mr. Lloyd George 
has learnt to his cost), ahd the unsavoury spectacle of 
Conservative and Liberal statesmen compromising every 
political ideal they possessed in order to remain in office 
provided the Labour Party with all the propaganda they 


required. 
result in 1922 undoubtedly saved the situa- 


The Ti 
tion, but it is an example of the finest irony that Mr. 
Baldwin, who smashed the Coalition at the critical 
moment, must himself accept some responsibility for the 
recurrence of the very political evils which he then de- 
stroyed. After his defeat in 1928, he produced a 
gramme calculated to appeal to all “‘ moderate-minded ” 
men, with the result that the Conservative Government 
of 1924-29 was decidedly Liberal in tendency and, ex 
for the absence of Mr. Lloyd George, not astoundingly 
unlike the old Coalition. 

It is said to-day that Liberalism is dead, but the fact 
remains that the middle-class Liberal element, always 
the back-bone of their Party, have now found safety in 
the ranks without the neces- 
sity of swallowi ‘ory principles. 

“The present negotiations for the creation of a National 


Party are merely the final effort to absorb within the 
common fold those few Liberal and ex-Socialist remnants 
who, it is thought, may still have conscientious scruples 
against accepting the name Conservative. 
By all means let us maintain our separate identity as 
a Party, but, far more important, let us try to rediscover 
and reassert those ancient Tory principles which made 
England a nation and can alone save her from decay. 
Victor RArKEs. 


The Laws of Moses 

SIR,—Is there not a serions fallacy in the reasoning 
of those who say “ the Jews cannot complain of Hitler’s 
‘ racial homogeneity ’ policy, seeing that the Jews them- 
selves believe in racial homogeneity”? The fact is that 
the Jewish belief on that subject is based on a a 
tion which makes it probably unique, and meyers A 
quite different from that of the Nazis. The Jewis 
belief in racial purity rests on the conception that the 
Jews are the chosen race of God, being set apart for 
religious reasons. To quote Exodus, xix., 5-6: “If 
therefore you will hear My voice, and keep My coven- 
ant, you shall be My peculiar possession above all 
people : for all the earth is Mine. And you shall be to 
Me a priestly kingdom, and a holy nation.” 

I have before me an old but able (though theologically 
Fundamentalist) book called ‘‘ Optlines of Scripture 
History, by the Rev. J. E. Riddle (Longmans, 1871), in 
which (p. 57) the idea is well stated thus: “ The 
[Jewish national] constitution which Moses was com- 
missioned to establish was, in the full and best sense 
of the expression, a Theocracy—i.e., a government in 
which the Lord Himself was acknowledged as King, or 
Head of the whole Body Politic—to whom all persons, 
together with all civil offices, acts and institutions, were 
directly subordinate.” 

Obviously, the Hitlerite idea of a mere racial homo- 
geneity has no resemblance to the above: indeed, there 
is no religious or national conception which can be pre- 
cisely or even nearly likened to that of the Jews. 

J. W. Poynter. 

106, Gillespie Road, Highbury, N.5. 


"If there werea 
better oil than 
Wakefield 
Castrol 
| should use it” 
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Our City EDIToR 


TOCK Markets opened the new account in 
cheerful mood, once again under the influence 
of evidence of improved conditions at home rather 
than as the result of better international news. It 
is true that actual wild inflation seems to be 
dropping out of the American recovery programme 
and that Wall St. prices have kept firm, despite 
this fact. Against this has to be weighed the re- 
opening of the War Debts question and unsatis- 
factory Disarmament situation with its disturbing 
effects on European markets generally. But at 
home, the weekly improvement in the railway 
traffic returns, the increase of 86,000 on the past 
month in the number of employed persons, and the 
revival of activity in the iron, coal and steel 
trades, as evidenced by better trade figures, 
have led to buying of industrials, and par- 
ticularly coal and iron shares, on a scale which 
can only be justified by a very considerable re- 
covery in the British heavy industries during the 
current year. The gilt-edged market has kept 
remarkably firm, for there is as yet no indication 
of any necessity for the banks to realise invest- 
ment holdings. The various conversion operations 
continue, South Africa coming into the market this 
week with a 3} per cent. issue at 984 to replace 
£13,000,000 of 5 percents. It is gratifying to note 
that the benefits of cheap money are not being 
withheld from the Dominions, but this gratifica- 
tion is tempered with the knowledge that the 
British rentier is suffering a continued reduction in 
income from his investments without any accom- 
panying reduction in the rate of income tax. 
Banks and Industry. 

The monthly figures for September, issued by 
the ten Clearing Banks, do not offer any support- 
ing evidence in favour of a growing British 
industrial _ revival. Deposits are nearly 
£16,000,000 lower on the month and advances have 
eontracted by £8,500,000. But it must be remem- 
bered that, far from increasing bank indebtedness, 
industry has been concentrating upon repaying 
loans borrowed at rates quite unjustified by the 
present volume of business. There have been not 
a few capital repayments and from the accounts of 
many of the leading industrial concerns, it has 
been obvious that no financing by bank loans 
would be required for some time to come. The 
Clearing Banks figures show that the banks them- 
selves are in a position to meet the demands of 
industry in the immediate future without any 
realisation of investment holdings. Unless 
charges for accommodation to industrial concerns 
are reduced in accordance with the present low 
level of interest rates, the banks are likely to 
remain in possession of their swollen investment 
holdings for some time to come, not by any means 


a desirable state of affairs from the profit-making 
point of view. 


Discount Companies’ Shares 

The small improvement which has taken place 
in Money Market conditions during the past week 
or two draws attention to the attractions of invest- 
ments in the shares of the three London joint- 
stock discount companies. These three houses, 
the Union Discount, the National Discount and 
Alexander’s Discount Companies, play a leading 
part in the London Money Market with a mainten- 
ance of profits which has been extraordinary in 
adverse circumstances. A good yield is obtainable 
on the partly-paid shares, Alexander’s £2 shares, 
£1 paid, returning £5 6s. 3d. per cent. on the 
money invested, the interim dividend being again 
at the rate of 19 per cent. per annum this year. 
National Discount ‘‘ B’’ £7 10s. shares, £2 10s. 
paid, yield nearly 5} per cent. at the present price, 
while Union Discount £5 shares, £2 10s. paid, 
can be bought to give £4 18s. 9d. per cent. In all 
cases the interim dividends this year were at the 
usual rate and only the liability on the shares 
accounts for the comparatively high yields obtain- 
able. The Union Discount has a paid-up capital 
of £1,250,000 and a reserve of £1,750,000, the 
National Discount has paid-up capital amounting 
to £1,000,000, with a reserve of equal amount, and 
Alexander’s with paid-up capital, also of 
£1,000,000, has £850,000 reserve. It is difficult, 
therefore, to imagine that any call on the shares 
would be otherwise than beneficial to holders, by 
reason of its only being necessary by genuine ex- 
pansion of business. Such, at the moment, seems 
unlikely, but the Discount companies should bene- 
fit from any trade revival which would bring a 
much-needed increase in the volume of commercial 
bills and less dependency on the weekly Treasury 
Bill tender, and an average yield of over 5 per cent. 
o their shares appears attractive. 


The Fixed Dividend Shares 

Alexander’s Discount Company has also a £2, 
fully-paid 6 per cent. cumulative preference share 
which at the price of £3 gives a yield of about 4 
per cent. As there are only 100,000 of these 
shares and the preference capital is therefore 
covered more than 4 times by the reserve fund, the 
yield must be reckoned a satisfactory one. A 
return of slightly over 4 per cent. is obtainable on 
National Discount ‘‘ A ”’ shares of £2 10s. denom- 
ination, fully-paid and with no liability, carrying 
a 10 per cent. maximum dividend, which has been 
amply covered for many years, as indicated by the 
dividend on the ‘*‘ B ”’ shares, which rank for sur- 
plus distributions after both classes have received 
the 10 per cent. for the year. Though the return 
on these “‘ fixed dividend ’’ shares compares well 
with gilt-edged yields, it would seem that the 
allowance now made for the absence of a liability 
on the shares in the shape of a call is a larger one 
than is justified by the financial strength of the 
three London discount companies. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Hunted People. Directed by Friedrich Feher. 
Cinema House, Oxford Circus. 


Ring Up The Curtain. Directed by Willard Mack. 
Empire. 
Cavalcade. General Release. 


People,” the film which opens the 

autumn season at the Cinema House, 
Oxford Circus, is a German adaptation of Monsieur 
Machard’s well-known novel, ‘‘ Le Loup-Garou.”’ 
Its theme is the tragic one of the struggle of the 
victim of the law against his oppressor. The Ger- 
mans are very fond of demonstrating the efficiency, 
but inhumanity, of the legal machine and here once 
more their favourite rattle is in their hands, but the 
trouble with the picture is that the director enjoys 
so much the sound of the toy, that the action is 
held up interminably while he shakes it at the 
audience. A foretaste of what is to come, is pro- 
vided by the ‘‘ establishing shots ’’ where Mar- 
seilles is bisected, trisected and dissected, before 
the story is allowed to begin, and so it is with 
every fresh sequence until one gets tired of waiting 
for Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos to fulfil their 
unhappy tasks. 

The film, however, is remarkable for two things. 
First of ali the photography is excellent ; there are 
some magnificent ‘‘ shots,”’ and, were the cutting 
better, Mr. Daub’s work would make a greater 
impression than, I am afraid, it is likely to do. 
Secondly, there is a really fine piece of acting by 
Hans Feher, the small son of the director. The 
boy has been given a great deal to do, but, though 
he is not the artist Jackie Cooper is, he holds the 
picture together with his charm. Eugen Kloep- 
fer’s performance as the innocent victim is vaguely 
disappointing, probably for the reason that one has 
become so used to Emil Jannings in these réles. 

‘* Ring Up The Curtain ” at the Empire is an 
attempt to emulate ‘‘ Cavalcade.’’ In this case 
the history of a family of music hall ‘‘ pros.”’ is 
traced through three generations. The picture is 
a trifle mechanical in its direction and suffers from 
the staleness of the central idea, but the garnish- 
ings of the dish are palatable and there is a 
splendid piece of acting from Alice Brady, who has 
never received her just reward from Hollywood. 
Here in a similar struggle with age as that fought 
by Diana Wynyard in the film version of Mr. 
Coward’s play, she steers an unswerving course 
and the very sturdiness of her characterisation pro- 
vides the film with a backbone. Jackie Cooper 
also makes a brief appearance to show again what 
a fine little actor he is. The story, however, takes 
no unexpected turnings and the vicissitudes of the 
Hacketts are easy to foresee, while the rainbow at 
the end of the picture is plainly visible through the 
lowering clouds of the preceding reels. 

There are two important general releases this 
week, the better of which is ‘‘ Cavalcade.’’ This 


is one of the finest pictures which has ever been 
produced, and those who have not had an 
opportunity of seeing it during its long run in 
London, should on no account miss a film which 
dwarfs every other American production of English 


life, by its sincerity and faithfulness to detail. 
The second is ‘‘ The Kid from Spain ”’ ; this con- 
tains one of the most amusing sequences—that of 
the bull fight—which Hollywood has given us for 


a long time and provides Eddie Cantor with plenty 
of good songs. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 55 
A RACE THAN MOST OF MEN REPUTED TALLER; 
ONE OF A PEOPLE INFINITELY SMALLER. 
. Not at one gulp, but slowly, bit by bit. 
Curtail what most men do, the mark who hit. 
Plus inexactitude it stands for lie. 
. Such was the food enjoyed by Jove on high. 
Curtail the smile that marks your Cheshire cat. 
Behead mere groundless rumours, idle chat. 
Half of great Indian lawgiver detach. 
. This shall be suffered by each thief we catch. 
. Core of a language that the learnéd know. 
. A town of Spain beseiged by Scipio. 
. Deals death to grouse and partridges and pheasants, 
Of which our sportsmen to their friends make 
presents. 
SOLUTION OF Acrostic No. 54. 


ewe 


R egimen 
m O ut H 
B eef-te A 
R owdyis M 
O riflamm Ef 
pru Ss 
Cc lu B 
A mphibi A 
N e Ro 
O verstrun G 
. E ocen E 
S top-pres S 


° 
+ See Macaulay’s well-known poem. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 53 was Mr. E. W. 
Lapthorn, to whom a book will be sent. 

{ F you, or any of your loved ones, 
¢ | have suffered from a “ stroke,” 
4 the dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, 
{ Encephalitis Lethargica (Sleepy Sick- 
{ ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
{ Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you 
may feel a close sympathy 

the patients of 


{ 

THE HOSPITAL FOR 


wi 


EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 
¢ Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


“Pity the Blind, but far, far better 
help this Hospital to prevent 
Blindness.” 


The WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE, W. 


NEEDS YOUR HELP! 


Even « Churl will lend his Byes to the BLIND 
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Broadcasting Notes 


is a very modest organisation—so 

modest in fact that it is only on very rare 
occasions that it permits any authoritative state- 
ment to be made about its various activities. The 
natural result is that all sorts of rumours are spread 
about and, indeed, gain considerable currency 
until they are categorically denied by “ an official 
of the B.B.C.’’ The Children’s Hour has been the 
unwilling victim of this sort of thing for many 
years, with the one essential difference that, even 
when rumour-is most rife, ‘‘ an official of the 
B.B.C.”’ has very rarely anything to say about it. 


We are told now that as from the end of this 
year, no more birthday greetings will be broadcast, 
and it is also rumoured that in the future the Hour 
will only. be broadcast on the London Regional 
wavelength instead of the Daventry National and 
London Regional wavelengths as_ heretofore. 
How true this is it is quite impossible to discover 
as long as the B.B.C. insists on shrouding its 
activities in a mysterious and synthetic fog. 


In any case, both decisions, if decisions they 


are, are to my mind completely misguided. The 
B.B.C. has never admitted that the Children’s 
Hour is listened to and designed for children. I 
was in charge of it for three years, and I know. If 
one adult complains about the programme, it 
makes no difference to the B.B.C. pundits that 
100,000 children appreciated it ; it was obviously a 
bad programme. 


Why on earth should the children not have 
birthday greetings broadcast to them? They pay 
9d. per head for the privilege, and the surplus, 
after paying for membership cards and badges, is 
devoted to charitable objects. Does it really 
matter that a retired Colonel in Tooting objects to 
his time being wasted in this manner? There are 
at this moment cots in Children’s Hospitals in 
London and Birmingham, which owe their exist- 
ence to the fact that birthday greetings are given 
daily during the Children’s Hour. This, in my 
opinion, is a laudable achievement, and one in 
which I am proud to have played some small part. 
But it is all to stop now. Somebody has com- 
plained, and the children can go to blazes. But, 
of course, it may only be a rumour. 


ALAN HOWLAND. 
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TO. GARDEN LOVERS 
The “ All Handy” Gadget, 
a small Portable Dial. will hold all your 
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No MORE LOST TOOLS. 
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